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PREFACE 


entitled A Comparative Study of the Non-egological Treat- 
ments of Consciousness in Sartre's Philosophy and Early Bud- 
dhism, which was submitted at the University of Delhi, India, in 
September 1985. The purpose of this study is to compare and 
contrast Sartre's doctrine of non-egology with the theory of self- 
lessness (апан) in Early (Theravada) Buddhism. Since I 
embarked on this thesis I have entertained the wish that it would 
stimulate more interest in the comparative study of Buddhism 
and existentialism, and that my thesis would serve as a starting 
point for further research. 
This thesis would not have been completed had it not been 
for the contribution and assistance of innumerable individuals. 
Although all of them cannot be acknowledged here, my sincere 
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appreciation for their part is registered on these pages. 
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INTRODUCTION 


keen on comparing existentialism with Buddhism: (I) to 
make a comparative study of the basic concepts of exis- 
tentialism with those of Buddhism, (2) to compare the basic 
concepts of any one existentialist philosopher with those of 
Buddhism, and (3) to present Buddhism in the existentialist 
perspective.! We are basically interested іп the second possibil- 
ity. The present work is an attempt to explore similarities and 
differences between Jean-Paul Sartre’s philosophy and early 
Buddhism in regard to their non-egological treatments of con- 
sciousness (vififtana). Our main task is to compare Sartre's 
non-egology with the Buddhist theory of selflessness (anatta). 
Sartre's philosophy is generally known as existentialist and 
Sartre himself, even after the publication of the Critique of Dia- 


Те are at least three possibilities open to the student 
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lectical Reason, prefers the label of existentialist to that of Marx- 
ist.2 In Being and Nothingness Sartre views existentialism as a 
philosophy in its own right, whereas in the “Introduction” to 
the Critique of Dialectical Reason he regards existentialism as “a 
subordinate ideology which, working from within, attempts to 
influence the future development of Marxism."3 Our investiga- 
tion of Sartre's treatment of consciousness has been limited to 
his existentialism which is developed in Being and Nothingness. 
The research material is collected from all the philosophical 
works of Sartre except the Critique of Dialectical Reason. 

The earliest available teaching of the Buddha is found in Pali 
literature which belongs to the school of the Theravadins. This 
school is usually accepted as "the most orthodox school of Bud- 
dhism."* Hence in the present study we use the term 'early 
Buddhism' to refer to Theraváda Buddhism, and in talking of 
‘the Buddhist,’ we have the Theravadin in mind. Our discus- 
sion on the Buddhist treatment of consciousness is based on the 
material drawn from the Pali Canon (Tipitaka), its commentar- 
ies (Afthakatha) and the Pali manuals like the 
Abhidhammatthasangaha. 

In this comparative study we try to answer two basic ques- 
tions: (1) What are the theories of self that are rejected by Sartre 
and the Buddhist? (2) What are the non-egological conceptions 
of consciousness formulated by Sartre and the Buddhist as the 
alternatives to the egological conceptions? To answer the first 
question, we consider Sartre’s rejection of Husserl’s doctrine of 
the transcendental ego in Chapter I, and the Buddhist's rejec- 
tion of the Upanisadic theory of atman in Chapter Ш. To answer 
the second question, we examine Sartre's and the Buddhist's 
conceptions of egoless consciousness in Chapters П and IV re- 
spectively. A thorough examination of their treatments of 
consciousness is undertaken in each chapter because, as is ob- 
served by Max Muller, "before we compare, we must 
thoroughly know what we compare."5 In Chapter V we reflect 
upon what has already been discussed in the preceding chap- 
ters and, in the light of those discussions, compare and contrast 
Sartre's treatment of consciousness with that of the Buddhist. 


xiv 
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INTRODUCTION 
COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHY 


Since the present work is within the purview of comparative 
philosophy, we find it necessary to spell out our view on com- 
parative philosophy before bringing this “Introduction” to a 
close. 

In its loose connotation, the term “comparative philosophy” 
refers to a comparison of philosophical concepts from two or 
more different cultures with one another. But in its technical 
sense, the term refers to a comparative study of Eastern and West- 
ern philosophies. Comparative philosophy, as a distinct subject, 
belongs to the twentieth century and is quite young. The term 
became popular in the West only after the publication in 1923 of 
Р. Masson-Oursel’s La Philosophie Comparée, an English transla- 
tion of which appeared in 1926 under the title Comparative 
Philosophy. 

Since comparative philosophy is a relatively new subject, it 
is not unusual to find that its aims and methods have not been 
unanimously accepted by the so-called comparative philoso- 
phers. Few of them take the same approach to comparative 
philosophy. In our opinion, the approach to comparative phi- 
losophy is primarily philosophical and secondarily historical, 
A historical survey of two philosophical concepts from differ- 
ent cultures may enable the historian of philosophy to discover 
that in the beginning they share the same cultural background. 
But the aim of comparative philosophy is not limited to this sort 
of historical interest. According to D.T. Suzuki, the compara- 
tive study of philosophies should bring about “more breadth of 
thought and more penetrating insight into reality.”9 This viewpoint 
is amplified in the following statements by N.K. Devaraja: 


"It should result in the enrichment of his awareness of alternatives 
and in the sharpening of his methodological insight and critical tools. 
Such awareness and insights are likely to contribute to the efficiency, 
depth and comprehensiveness of his philosophising, "10 


In order to realize his aim, the comparative philosopher has 


xv 
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to pay attention not only to similarities but also to differences 
between the compared concepts. In comparative philosophy 
differences are as interesting and valuable as similarities. They 
are useful for self-evaluation and self-criticism. As John Taber 
has pointed out: 

“Even when the categories of the thought of one culture do 
not fit those of another culture and the considerations of their 
respective philosophies cannot be brought mutually to bear on 
each other, still one often realizes thereby more distinctly what 
one particular philosophical tradition is not getting at, what is 
beyond its scope, which helps us to understand better what it is 
getting at and ultimately helps us to evaluate it": 

Thus the main task of the comparative philosopher consists 
in comparing and weighing philosophical concepts from differ- 
ent cultures, with a view to bringing about a more penetrating 
insight into reality. The only consideration which differentiates 
the task of the comparative philosopher from that of the phi- 
losopher operating within a single culture is this: that the range 
and variety of conceptual constructions confronted by the latter 
is relatively less heterogeneous and therefore, probably, more 
manageable than that to which the former is exposed. This is 
due to the fact that the comparative philosopher is dealing with 
philosophical concepts which are rooted in different cultures 
and clothed in different languages. These two factors, i.e. cul- 
tures and languages, make the task of the comparative 
philosopher harder. 

Philosophy does not exist in a vacuum; it has a cultural back- 
ground. Philosophy does not progress in isolation, without any 
contact with other factors in human culture. In reality, it is sub- 
ject to the influence of various “extra-philosophical factors” 
which include economic, social and political conditions, also 
religion and science.!? For example, philosophy in India is 
closely connected with Indian religion, whereas philosophy in 
the West since the Renaissance “has been influenced by science 
both in regard to subject-matter and also in regard to method 
and aims.” That being so, it is doubtful whether one can have 
any appreciative understanding of philosophical concepts con- 
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INTRODUCTION 


sidered apart from their cultural background. It is, therefore, 
suggested that, in order to accompiish his task, the comparative 
philosopher should have familiarity with the cultures out of 
which the candidate concepts have emerged. 


PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSLATION 


Besides cultures, languages add another difficulty to the task of 
the comparative philosopher. The philosophical concepts to be 
compared are expressed in at least two different languages. Un- 
less the comparative philosopher knows them well he has to 
resort to translation. In practice, this happens quite often. How 
many read Plato, Kant, Sartre, the Buddha and others in the 
original? Translation is necessary even for the comparative phi- 
losopher who masters all the languages in which the candidate 
concepts are originally expressed. In the process of compari- 
son, he can accomplish his task within only one of the languages 
involved. Hence translation is indispensable to the compara- 
tive study of philosophies. 

Translation has always been a difficult art, especially when 
the terms to be translated are philosophical terms. The concep- 
tual frameworks of different languages are so different that one 
may find it hard to translate one into another exactly. There is 
no precise equivalent in the language of one culture for any 
philosophical concept which has acquired its meaning in an- 
other. One always faces difficulty in translating such English 
terms as “experience,” “value,” “transcendental,” into an East- 
ern language, and a similar difficulty in rendering "tao," 
“dharma,” "sarsára" into English. Each of these terms has a spe- 
cial connotation which is untranslatable, and has to be 
interpreted in the context of the original text as a whole. So there 
is a question as to how philosophical concepts can be compared 
if their exact translation is not possible. 

The problem of philosophical translation is a difficult, but 
not insoluble, methodological problem. The Chinese scholars 
who tried to translate Buddhist concepts into the Chinese lan- 
guage have faced this problem. To solve it, they employed "a 
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method of analogy or extending idea (Ko yi).”15 By this method 
the Chinese scholars extended the Chinese concepts to cover 
aspects of reality covered by the Buddhist concepts and vice 
versa. This method may be fruitfully employed by the compara- 
tive philosopher to solve the problem of philosophical 
translation. Whenever such extension of ideas is not possible or 
convenient, new concepts may be formed and new words coined 
for them or adopted from the foreign language itself. Thus we 
sometimes leave such Sanskrit terms as “nirvana,” “moksa,” 
“karma,” and “brahman” untranslated. 


THE METHODOLOGICAL ATTITUDE 


We shall now bring this “Introduction” to a close with a consid- 
eration of what may be called the “methodological attitude” of 
the comparative philosopher. To accomplish his task, the com- 
parative philosopher will have to keep in mind the attitude of 
“impartiality.” That is, he has to remember that each philo- 
sophical concept which comes in for comparison has a right to 
be considered on what merits it can show, with no prejudice 
either for or against it. The comparative philosopher can be- 
come impartial if he “brackets” or “suspends” his prejudice 
before the systematic comparison takes place. 

Keeping the attitude of impartiality in mind, we set out to 
compare Sartre’s non-egological treatment of consciousness 
with that of the Buddhist, with a view to bringing about a more 
penetrating insight into the inner structure of consciousness. 
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SELFLESSNESS IN 
SARTRE'S 
EXISTENTIALISM 
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SARTRE'S REJECTION 
OF THE 
TRANSCENDENTAL EGO 


of his challenge to Husserl's egology or “science about the 
еро." For Husserl the ego is the subject of consciousness. 

In 1936, Sartre wrote an essay entitled The Transcendence of the 
Ego (La Transcendence de l'Ego) in which he held that the ego is 
an object of consciousness. In 1975, Sartre says in an interview: 
“I maintained that point of view even in L'Étre et le Néant: I 
would still maintain it today."? Thus Sartre's treatment of con- 
Sciousness consists of two aspects: the negative and the posi- 
tive. Negatively itis a rejection of Husserl's doctrine of the tran- 
scendental ego, and positively it is a formulation of Sartre's own 
theory of egoless consciousness. In this chapter we shall con- 
sider the negative aspect of Sartre's treatment of consciousness. 
Husserl's theory of the transcendental ego was not original. 


с ) artre's existentialist theory of consciousness was a result 
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In fact, the conception of the pure ego was originally conceived 
by Descartes and Капі? And itis the Kantian doctrine of the ego 
that had much more influence on Husserl. Nevertheless Hus- 
ser], particularly with respect to the pure ego, was at first more 
directly influenced by Natorp than by Kant, for it was through 
his work that Husserl became aware of the Kantian conception 
of the pure ego. In order to understand Natorp’s view on the 
ego and its influence on Husserl’s thought, we need to review 
Kant's doctrine of the transcendental ego. 

According to Kant, all empirical consciousness of represen- 
tations has a necessary relation to a transcendental 
consciousness, i.e. a consciousness of myself as original apper- 
ception.‘ In other words, consciousness of objects is 
accompanied by the unity of self-consciousness; that is, all em- 
pirical consciousness belongs to one and the same 
transcendental consciousness which is expressed in the propo- 
sition ‘I think.’ Hence knowledge of any object involves not only 
an awareness that 'S is P’ but also a judgment that ‘I think that 
S is P/ We need not be immediately aware of the idea ‘I think,’ 
but it is involved in, and presupposed by, the ideas of which we 
are immediately aware. Here the proposition ‘I think’ expresses 
self-consciousness.* It contains the form of each and every judg- 
ment of understanding and accompanies all empirical 
consciousness.5 Kant writes: 


"It must be possible for the ‘I think’ to accompany all my represen- 
tations: for otherwise something would be represented in me which 
could not be thought at all, and that is equivalent to saying that the 
representations would be impossible or at least would be nothing to 
те/7 


Thus the ‘I think’ stands for a single transcendental con- 
sciousness which effects the unity of discrete acts of empirical 
consciousness. This unity is called “the transcendental unity of 
self-consciousness."* It is regarded as a “transcendental presup- 
position”? because it is not given as a fact of experience, but 
rather presupposed as the necessary condition for experience. 
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It functions as the unifying principle which is “the highest prin- 
ciple in the whole sphere of human knowledge.” 9 

The transcendental unity of self-consciousness does not in- 
volve knowledge of a self. Knowledge is for Kant knowledge of 
objects given in intuition. The transcendental consciousness or 
self is not an intuition, but a merely intellectual representation 
of the spontaneity of a thinking subject." Kant points out: "I am 
conscious of myself, not as I appear to myself, nor as I am in myself, 
but only that I am. This representation is a thought, not an intu- 
ition... The consciousness of self is thus very far from being a 
knowledge of the self.""? The transcendental self, being a thought, 
is a mere logical function since the existence of the self implied 
by thought is only logical. “It is only the formal condition, namely, 
the logical unity of every thought, in which I abstract from all ob- 
jects.” The self is said to be empty of all positive attributes; itis, 
therefore, indescribable. 


“We can assign no other basis for this teaching than the simple, 
and іп its completely empty, representation ‘I’; and we cannot even 
say that this is a concept, but only that it is a bare consciousness 
which accompanies all concepts. Through this I or he or it (the thing) 
which thinks, nothing further is represented than a transcendental 
subject of the thoughts = X."14 


The transcendental self is thus for Kant not the soul, but only 
the subject which is indispensable for the possibility of experi- 
ence. Since the self is indescribable, we can say nothing about it, 
neither that it is substantial, nor that it is absolute being. Ac- 
cording to William James, the transcendental self, when we 
abstract all empirical elements, “is simply nothing.” 

Kant maintains that the only self we know anything positive 
about is the empirical me, not the pure I. Thus Kant distinguishes 
between the transcendental and the empirical self. The transcen- 
dental self, as described above, stands for the transcendental 
consciousness by virtue of which the self neither knows what it 
is, nor does it appear to itself, but is merely aware of the fact that 
itis. Its true nature is not identical with that of my self as known 
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or determined. The transcendental self, being the act of deter- 
mining, cannot obviously be the same as that which it 
determines, namely, the empirical self. The transcendental self 
does not come under the ‘category’ of existence. This is because 
“the subject, in which the representation of time has its original 
ground, cannot thereby determine its own existence in time,” 
The empirical self, on the other hand, is an object among other 
objects and thus recognized to be a phenomenal thing appear- 
ing in the form of time. It is the self which belongs to the natural 
order of the world and is subject to the limitations of space and 
time. We yield knowledge of the empirical self by means of in- 
ner sense or inner perception and so the knowledge we receive 
about it is strictly empirical. "Consciousness of self according 
to the determinations of our state in inner perception is merely 
empirical, and always changing. No fixed and abiding self can 
present itself in the flux of inner appearances.” 

Kant's distinction between the empirical and the transcen- 
dental self is best understood as a distinction between the 
contingent, discernible content or matter of our experiences and 
their necessary form. When he talks of the empirical self he is 
referring to the contingent or empirical features of experiences. 
When he talks of the transcendental self he is reminding us of 
the principle of unity of experiences. It should be noted here 
that the unity of experiences is impossible apart from the em- 
pirical contents of experiences, and the contents cannot be 
unified without the transcendental self. The self performs the 
form-giving activity: it is the source of all unity, for the mani- 
fold as given has no unity of its own. The transcendental unity 
of self-consciousness is original and not derivative; it is neces- 
sary whatever be the matter given to thought. But it is not 
self-sufficient; for all thinking is ultimately about a matter given 
to thought. Apart from the matter, the transcendental self can- 
not be thought. Kant writes: 


"The principle of the necessary unity of apperception is itself, in- 
deed, an identical, and therefore analytic, proposition; nevertheless it 
reveals the necessity of a synthesis of the manifold given in intuition, 
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without which the thoroughgoing identity of self-consciousness can- 
not be thought.”’18 


This view, as we shall see, is accepted by Sartre who says that 
“consciousness is aware of itself in so far as it is consciousness of a 
transcendent object.” That is, self-consciousness is unthinkable 
without consciousness of something. 


NATORP'S INTERPRETATION OF THE EGO 


The Kantian doctrine of the transcendental self or ego was de- 
scribed again by Natorp, who belonged to the neo-Kantian 
philosophical movement which flourished in Germany at the 
time of the original publication of Husserl’s Logical Investiga- 
tions. In his Introduction into Psychology according to the Critical 
Method, Natorp maintains that the pure ego belongs to con- 
sciousness “as the other point of reference besides that of which there 
is consciousness." According to him, the ego provides the uni- 
tary centre of relation, to which all conscious contents are re- 
ferred in a wholly peculiar fashion. He, therefore, distinguishes 
between the contents of consciousness and the pure ego to which 
these contents are related. The ego cannot itself be a content of 
consciousness. Natorp makes it explicit that the pure ego is to- 
tally different from the contents of consciousness in that it is 
conscious of them whereas the latter are not conscious of the 
former. For this reason, Natorp does not consider the pure ego 
to be a phenomenological datum which can manifest itself in a 
phenomenological enquiry. On the contrary, he, like Kant, ac- 
cepts the ego as a supposition necessarily posited, not as fact 
and appearance, but as the ground of all fact and appearing, “as 
the ultimate ground of being with regard to the unification and, ac- 
cordingly, as the possibility of unity—in a word, as the ground of the 
unity at large. 
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HUSSERL’S DISAGREEMENT WITH NATORP 


Husserl, in the first edition of the Logical Investigations, exam- 
ines Natorp's view on the pure ego and flatly denies its exist- 
ence. He says that “I must frankly confess, however, that I am quite 
unable to find this ego, this primitive, necessary centre of relations? 
He claims that all he can find is “the empirical ego and its empirical 
relations to its own experience."? This empirical ego is the whole 
person which, if body is stripped off, would result in a “рһе- 
nomenologically reduced ego." For Husserl, this ego would suf- 
ficiently account for the unity of conscious experience, being 
nothing but the unity of connections between ехрегіепсеѕ.* 
Hence the 'reduced ego' is at most a dependent aspect of the 
empirical ego. 

Husserl substantiates this view by saying that in the case of 
a "straight-forward experience" the ego is not given as part or 
component of the intentional act. It is only on the basis of reflec- 
tion that a mental state can come to be characterized as a state 
of the ego.” This is to say that the ego is given through reflec- 
tion and cannot be given except through reflection. Husserl, 
furthermore, identifies this phenomenologically reduced ego 
with the stream of consciousness as the unity of consciousness 
resulting from "psychic states interweaving with one another.”* 
“Obviously the ego is no special entity floating above the multiplicity 
of experiences; rather, it is just the unity resulting from their connec- 
tion with one another.””” 

The phenomenologically reduced ego, therefore, is nothing 
other than the unity of consciousness, a complex of mental 
states. These mental states are united into complexes because of 
their co-existence and succession and because of the relation 
the states of consciousness bear to one another, but not by vir- 
tue of a special entity distinct from these mental states. In this 
theory there is obviously no place for the pure ego functioning 
as a unifying principle of discrete mental states. 


"These contents have, as contents generally have, their own law- 
bound ways of coming together, of losing themselves in more 
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comprehensive unities, and, in so far as they thus become and are one, 
the phenomenological ego or unity of consciousness is already consti- 
tuted, without need of an additional, peculiar ego-principle which 
supports all contents and unites them all once again.”?8 


In the second edition of Logical Investigations, Husserl aban- 
dons this non-egological conception of consciousness and 
endorses Natorp’s conception of the pure ego. In a footnote 
found in this second edition Husserl remarks: “I have since 
managed to find it (the pure ego), i.e. have learned not to be led 
astray from a pure grasp of the given through corrupt forms of 
metaphysic."? In another footnote Husserl points out that the 
empirical ego is as much a case of transcendence as physical 
things. If the suspension of all transcendence, through the re- 
duction, leaves us with no residual pure ego, there can be no 
real and adequate self-evidence attached to the Lam. “But if there 
is really such an adequate self-evidence, how can one avoid assuming 
a pure ego??? 


THE TRANSCENDENTAL TURN 


Later on Husserl, in his Ideas, reverses his own position main- 
tained in Logical Investigations. He makes what he calls "the tran- 
scendental turn." He finds it necessary to introduce the tran- 
scendental ego if he wants to characterize the phenomenologi- 
cal sphere. This sphere is characterized by its immanence. Hus- 
serl makes it very explicit that the following ‘norm’ or 'stan- 
dard’ has to be followed by the phenomenologist: “To claim noth- 
ing that we cannot make essentially transparent to ourselves by refer- 
ence to consciousness and on purely immanent line." 

What Husser! means by the term ‘immanence’ сап be gath- 
ered from the following statements: 


“Under acts immanently directed, or to put it more generally, 
under intentional experiences immanently related, we include those 
acts which are essentially so constituted that their intentional objects, 
when these exist at all, belong to the same stream of experience as 
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themselves. We have an instance of this whenever an act is related to 
an act (a cogitatio to a cogitatio) of the same Ego.” 33 


The point here is this: in order to make clear what imma- 
nently directed acts аге, Husserl must already have the notion 
of “the same stream of experience.” And to make the notion of 
“the same stream of experience” intelligible, Husserl falls back 
on the notion of the transcendental ego which effects this self- 
sameness of one stream of experience. That is, experiences 
belong to one and the same stream if and only if they are consti- 
tuted by the same transcendental ego. The ego, therefore, is one 
with respect to one stream of experience. 

If it is true that phenomenology depends on the notion of 
“immanent directedness” then it will depend on the notion of 
the transcendental ego. It should come as no surprise that later 
Husserl is finally driven to accept the following with respect to 
transcendental phenomenology: “Apparently my (the 
philosopher's) transcendental ego is, and must be, not only its initial 
but its sole ете. "3% 

Thus Husserl's turn to the transcendental ego is not just an 
interesting but relatively unimportant ‘aside’; it is a turn to the 
heart of consciousness in order to characterize the phenomeno- 
logical sphere and the notion of immanent directedness which 
depends on the unity of consciousness. That is why Husserl con- 
siders consciousness to be “the basic field of phenomenology,” and 
makes a complete analysis of its structure 

The entire structure of consciousness, when analyzed, ap- 
pears to consist of three components, namely the transcendental 
ego, consciousness and the intentional object. To express this 
triad, Husserl uses the phrase “ego-cogito-Cogitatum.”*° The ex- 
pression ‘consciousness’ is used to include all experiences of 
the ego." Husserl often uses the Cartesian term ‘cogito’ to refer 
to consciousness. “As is known, Descartes understood this іп a sense 
so wide as to include every case of ‘I perceive, I remember, I fancy, I 
judge, feel, desire, will’, and all experiences of the Ego.”** The essen- 
tial nature of every cogito is to be consciousness of something:” 
that is, the cogito is ‘intentionally related’ to cogitatum or inten- 
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THE TRANSCENDENTAL EGO 


The transcendental ego is not the same as the cogito or con- 
Sciousness: it is a unity-pole from which all acts of conscious- 
ness arise. "Every cogito, every act in a specially marked sense, is 
characterized as act of the Ego, ‘proceeding from the Ego’, ‘actually 
living’ in it."^ Hence the ego is not an act of consciousness, nor 
is it an aspect of the act. While all conscious acts disappear in 
time, the ego is constant. It remains self-identical as acts suc- 
ceed one another. 


“Іп principle, at any rate, every cogito can change, can come and 
go, even though it may be open to doubt whether each is necessarily 
perishable, and not merely, as we find it, perishable in point of fact, 
But in contrast the pure Ego appears to be necessary in principle, and 
as that which remains absolutely self-identical in all real and possible 
change of experience, it can in no sense be reckoned as a real part or 
phase of the experiences themselves. ”41 


By virtue of their very structure, all conscious acts are neces- 
sarily related to the source of their origin, i.e. the ego. The ego 
in turn is necessarily present in and fundamentally accompa- 
nies every act. The ‘ray’ or ‘glance’ of the ego is directed via the 
act to the intentional object. The ego “belongs to every experience 
that comes and streams past, its ‘glance’ goes ‘through’ every actual 
cogito, and towards the object. This visual ray changes with every 
cogito, shooting forth afresh with each new one as it comes, and dis- 
appearing with it. But the Ego remains self-identical."*" 

Thus the ego ‘lives’ in conscious acts in the sense that its ray 
goes through them towards objects. This is to say that the ego 
lives in every act in a special sense corresponding to the specific 
nature of the act in question: in perception it is a pure perceiv- 
ing ego, in phantasy it is a pure phantasizing ego, in wishing it 
is a pure wishing ego, etc. It is, however, а ray of one and the 
same ego which lives in respectively varying ‘modes of life’. 
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What is called ‘living in’ is a matter of describing the ways іп 
which the rays of the ego engage in conscious acts. 


“The attending ray gives itself as radiating from the pure Ego and 
as terminating in the objective, being directed towards it or deviating 
from it. The shaft of attention is not separate from the Ego, but itself 
is and remains personal.”42 


The ego is a free being; it goes out of itself, comes back to 
itself, acts spontaneously, suffers, and so forth. 


KANT AND HUSSERL ON THE EGO 


The transcendental ego which lives in all acts of consciousness 
effects the unity of these acts. The ego is the necessary ground 
of one stream of consciousness. A function of the ego is to give 
the unity to experiences. Thus Husserl establishes the ego as the 
principle necessary for the unity of experiences. In this respect 
Husserl's conception of the ego is similar to Kant's. That Hus- 
serl is in agreement with Kant is obvious from this statement: 


“All experiences as belonging to one single stream of experiences, 
that, namely, which is mine, must permit of being transformed into 
actual cogitationes or of being inwardly absorbed into such; in the 
words of Kant, ‘The “I think” must be able to accompany all my pre- 
sentations. "43 


However, this agreement between the two thinkers should 
not make us overlook their differences. The transcendental ego 
for Kant is a logical, formal subject of experience; it is empty 
apart from its empirical contents. Since the ego is not self-suffi- 
cient it cannot exist in itself. For Husserl, the ego is not a mere 
logical condition of experience: it is not “an Ego conjured into 
being as an empty logical possibility,” butitis an ‘actual Ego’ which 
is “the demonstrable unity of its systematic experiences." Although 
it is empty apart from its conscious acts, the ego can exist in 
itself. “The ego”, writes Husserl, “is himself existent for himself in 
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continuous evidence; thus, in himself, he is continuously constituting 
himself as existing.”® The transcendental ego itself is not 
ontologically dependent upon anything else; and, therefore, the 
only real absolute is the transcendental ego, all else being 
ontologically dependent on it or relative to it. 


"The result ... is that only transcendental subjectivity has 
ontologically the meaning of Absolute Being, that it only is non-rela- 
tive, that is relative only to itself, whereas the real world indeed exists, 
but in respect to essence is relative to transcendental subjectivity, and 
in such a way that it can have its meaning as existing reality only as 
the intentional meaning-product of transcendental subjectivity, ”46 


Thus the ego for Husserl is not a form-giving subject but a 
meaning-giving subject. And the meaning-giving activity differ- 
entiates the Husserlian ego from the Kantian ego, which 
provides only a form of unity to experiences. For Husserl the 
ego itself is the origin or ground of experience, it constitutes the 
meaning of the world through its conscious acts. The ego is ‘ac- 
tual’ because it lives in consciousness. When the ego is actually 
living in a conscious act, that act is said to Бе an ‘operated act,’ 
and the ego is the ‘operative subject.’ This is the most character- 
istic role of the ego as treated by Husserl in the Ideas.” 

Another point of discrepancy between Kant and Ниввегі lies 
in the fact that whereas the former takes the ego to be a ‘tran- 
scendental presupposition' the latter views it as a 
‘phenomenological datum.'* Since the ego for Kant is “a thought, 
not an intuition", it cannot be contained in the data of experi- 
ence. We are conscious a priori of the ego.? We cannot reflect 
uponit. Unlike Kant, Husserl thinks that the ego is contained in 
the data as a ‘ray’ or ‘glance.’ 


“It is for Husserl the condition of the possibility of experiences all 
right but is yet somehow contained in the data —something which is 


ipso facto impossible in Kant's view."5! 


Thus the ego for Husserl is available in reflection. The ego, 
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however, is not grasped by the ‘natural reflection’ of everyday 
life; it is grasped by “transcendental-phenomenological reflec- 
tion” in which “we deliver ourselves from the footing, by 
universal epoche, with respect to the being or non-being of the 
world.”* The ego is accessible to each of us as soon as the phe- 
nomenological reduction, which is reflective by nature, is 
performed. 


“By phenomenological epoche 1 reduce my natural human Ego and 
my psychic life—the realm of my psychological experience—to my 
transcendental-phenomenological Ego, the realm of transcendental- 
phenomenological self-experience."53 


In the Ideas, Husserl says that when he performs the phe- 
nomenological epoche, the empirical ego and the whole world 
of the natural attitude are suspended. What remains as residue 
is “the pure experience as act with its own proper essence.” And 
the act is found to be related to the transcendental ego. “No 
disconnecting can remove the form of the cogito and cancel the 
‘pure’ subject of the act."* Each act of consciousness "is just 
something ‘from the Ego,’ or in the reverse direction ‘to the Ego’: 
and this Ego is the pure Ego, and no reduction can get any grip 
on it.” Now it is clear that an apprehension of the ego is an 
outcome of the operation of the phenomenological reduction. 
Without the reduction, the apprehension of the ego is not pos- 
sible. The reduction, therefore, turns out to be “the necessary 
operation which renders ‘pure’ consciousness accessible to us, 
and subsequently the whole phenomenological region.” If the 
phenomenological reduction had not been devised, the whole 
phenomenological region would have been unknown.” 


IMMANENT TRANSCENDENCE 


The foregoing discussion enables us to assume that the tran- 
scendental ego is treated as a phenomenological datum in so far 
as it is rendered accessible to us by means of the phenomeno- 
logical reduction. And the ego remains irreducible after the re- 
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duction because it is characterized by a unique type of tran- 
scendence, i.e. immanent transcendence. Husserl writes: 


“If as residuum of the phenomenological suspension of the world 
and the empirical subjectivity that belongs to it there remains a pure 
Ego (a fundamental different one, then, for each separate stream of 
experience), a quite peculiar transcendence simultaneously presents 
itself—a non-constituted transcendence—a transcendence іп im- 
manence. "58 


Hence the ego is “a transcendent in a totally different sense 
from the transcendent in the sense of the world.” To under- 
stand transcendence in this peculiar sense, we must first 
understand the distinction of immanence and transcendence. 

Acts of consciousness can be intentionally related to other 
acts in the same stream of consciousness, as in the case of reflec- 
tion upon past conscious acts. The totality of conscious acts 
making up a stream of consciousness Husserl calls "imma- 
nence."? When one conscious act is the intentional object of 
another act in the same stream, it is called "immanent object." 
In contrast to immanently intentive acts, there are acts which 
are intentive to things beyond the stream, beyond the imma- 
nence. Such conscious acts thus have "transcendences" as their 
intentional objects, e.g. real objects, ideal objects, etc. But these 
objects are transcendent of the immanent stream. When the ego 
is said to be transcendent, it is said to be in some way beyond 
the immanent stream. It may be useful to speak of "outward" 
and "inward" transcendences in order to avoid confusion. That 
is, the transcendent objects in general may be called "outwardly 
transcendent” while the transcendental ego may be called “in- 
wardly transcendent.” 

The transcendental ego, therefore, is inward transcendence 
residing within the immanent stream of consciousness. The ego 
is not a part of the stream: rather it is the ground of the stream. 
In principle the ego can be distinguished from the stream of 
consciousness. “In this connection,” writes Husserl, “we con- 
tinue to distinguish—despite the necessary 
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inter-relationship—the experience itself from the pure Ego of 
the experiencing ргосевв.” When it is abstracted from its con- 
scious acts, the ego is empty of all determinations and hence 
indescribable. “Apart from its ‘way of being related’ or ‘way of 
behaving’, it is completely empty of essential components, it 
has no content that could be unravelled, it is in and for itself 
indescribable; pure ego and nothing further.” That is why it is 
so difficult to give determinations of the ego other than to say 
that it is permanent, identical and necessary. One affirmation 
alone is possible with regard to it: it is the transcendental sub- 
ject of its intentional life. Husserl even goes so far as to claim 
that the transcendental ego cannot be “made into an object of 
inquiry on its own account,” in other words, that it cannot be 
the proper theme of a study.* In phenomenology this is a sur- 
prising result to say the least. 


THE EGO'S PROPERTIES 


However, even if the ego is indescribable, even if in some sense 
it is nothing, we would be wrong to think that it has nothing. 
Тһе ego is empty only in abstraction. In its concreteness, the ego 
contains some properties; it is not contentless. In Husserl's 
words, "the Ego constitutes himself as identical substrate of Ego- 
properties, he constitutes himself also as a ‘fixed and abiding' 
personal Ego.” By this statement Husserl means that every 
conscious act emanating from the ego possesses the power of 
sedimenting on the ego itself. Each act leaves a 'trace' on the 
ego, a determination which contributes to the concreteness of 
the ego. With every act, the ego acquires "a new abiding prop- 
erty." It is in this sense that the ego which has perceived a cer- 
tain object is other than the ego which has perceived any other 
object. АП position-taking likewise sediments on the ego. For 
example, in an act of judgment, the ego decides for the first time 
in favour of a being-thus. Then the act disappears. But from that 
moment onwards the ego is abidingly the ego who is thus and 
so decided, “I am of this conviction.” This conviction remains 
abidingly the ego's property up to the time of its cancellation. 
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As long as the conviction is accepted by the ego, the ego finds 
itself “as the ego who is convinced, who, as the persisting ego, 
is determined by this abiding habitus or state." This is true in 
the case of decisions of every other kind, value-decisions, voli- 
tional decisions, etc. The ego decides, the act-process vanishes, 
but the decision persists, sedimenting on the ego. 

Thus the ego gradually emerges as a pure ego of a relatively 
constant style, since these sedimented determinations are stable 
unless new determinations explicitly come to erase them. These 
intentional sediments thus constitute stable properties of the 
ego, which Husserl expresses by the word “habitus.” These are 
properties which the ego possesses and which contribute to giv- 
ing the pure ego a personal physiognomy. The total collection 
of habitualities sedimented on the ego makes possible a first 
definition of the ‘person.’ Husserl distinguishes sharply be- 
tween a pure ego, a concrete ego constituted by the habitual 
sediments of its own acts, and intentional acts. The pure ego is 
manifested in intentional acts; this is where the ego "comes and 
goes." But what persists of these intentional acts contributes to 
the proper domain of the concrete ego or monad. In its con- 
creteness, the ego has a history of development in the sense of 
being dynamic; it is no longer a static, formal subject as Kant's 
transcendental ego is. The concreteness of Husserl's ego con- 
tributes to giving it the status of a 'living' subject which has 
development in time. "To speak of the subjectas temporal more- 
over leads forward to Heidegger rather than back to Kant ."*" 


TRANSCENDENTAL-PHENOMENOLOGICAL IDEALISM 


Husserl's doctrine of the transcendental ego has led him to re- 
gard his philosophy as a "transcendental-phenomenological 
idealism."* The idealistic trend is apparent in his view that the 
world is nothing other than what the ego is aware of and what 
appears valid in its cogitations. "The whole meaning and real- 
ity of the world rests exclusively on such cogitations."* Again, 
"the being of the pure ego and his cogitations, as a being that is 
prior in itself, is antecedent to the natural being of the world. ... 
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Natural being is a realm whose existential status is secondary: 
it continuously presupposes the realm of transcendental be- 
ing.” Thus, having been an antipsychologistic ‘realist’ in the 
Logical Investigations, Husserl ended as an idealist in the Ideas 
and the Cartesian Meditations. He maintains that the esse of a 
noema consists exclusively in its percipi.” The world and its ob- 
jects cannot be thought of except as being “constituted” by the 
transcenderital ego’s intentional acts. 


"This world, with all its objects, 1 said, derives its whole sense and 
its existential status, which it has for me, from me myself, from me as 
the transcendental Ego, the Ego who comes to the fore only with the 
transcendental-phenomenological epoche."7? 


The constituting function of the ego means that objects are 
dependent for various other characteristics upon the acts of the 
ego. A meaning attached to an object is a mere ‘product’ of the 
intentional acts. As such, the object can no longer be investi- 
gated in its own right. The affirmation of the ego seems to 
reverse the initial claim of phenomenology to return “to the 
things themselves" (Zu den sachen selbst).” То many disciples of 
Husserl, such a ‘transcendental turn’ in phenomenology 
amounts to a betrayal of what is most fruitful in the 
phenomenologist's emphasis upon the intentionality of con- 
sciousness. In order to reinstate the object of consciousness in 
its primacy, they reject Husserl's doctrine of the transcendental 
ego. And among the dissidents, Jean-Paul Sartre is outspoken. 


SARTRE’S REJECTION OF THE TRANSCENDENTAL EGO 


Sartre's rejection of Husserl's doctrine of the transcendental ego 
is the main theme of his first major philosophical essay, The 
Transcendence of the Ego, the point of view of which is continued 
in Being and Nothingness. In spite of their disagreement on the 
ego-doctrine, there is a family relationship between Husserl's 
phenomenology and Sartre's existentialism. The ground of their 
relationship is Husserl's theory of intentionality of conscious- 
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ness. Sartre's existentialism derives from a critique and modifi- 
cation of that Husserlian doctrine. 

Husserl's theory of intentionality has been modified in 
Sartre's philosophy. Whereas for Husserl intentionality is one 
essential feature of any consciousness, for Sartre intentionality 
is consciousness. Sartre writes: "Indeed, consciousness is defined 
by intentionality. By intentionality consciousness transcends it- 
self.” Consciousness is not self-enclosed; it is intentional. 
Consciousness aims at things beyond it; it directs itself out- 
wards. In the article entitled "Intentionality: A Fundamental 
Idea of Husserl's Phenomenology,” Sartre clearly says: "To be 
is to fly out into the world, to spring from the nothingness of the 
world and of consciousness in order suddenly to burst out as 
consciousness-in-the-world.”” This bursting out of conscious- 
ness into the world makes it impossible that anything should be 
in consciousness. Thus “The object of consciousness is as a 
matter of principle outside consciousness (except in the case of 
reflective consciousness), or is transcendent.”” 

With this view of intentionality in mind, Sartre rejects 
Husserl’s theory that the ego is the transcendental subject liv- 
ing in consciousness. For Sartre, there is only the empirical ego 
as an object outside consciousness. “The ego was a sort of quasi- 
object of consciousness and consequently, was excluded from 
consciousness.”” The ego “is outside, in the world. It is a being 
of the world, like the ego of another."?* Hence consciousness is 
without the ego: it is egoless. 

In The Transcendence of the Ego Sartre begins his arguments 
with an attack on what he calls “the theory of the formal pres- 
ence of the 1.” In Sartre's view, this theory, which is held by 
the neo-Kantians and Husserl, affirms the ego's "formal pres- 
ence at the heart of Erlebnisse, as an empty principle of 
unification."* It proposes that the existence of the transcenden- 
tal ego is to be justified by the need that consciousness has for 
unity and individuality. In rejecting this theory, Sartre says that 
“phenomenology does not need to appeal to any such unifying 
and individualizing L'* Sartre, however, does not attack the 
demand that consciousness must be construed as unified and 
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individualized, but he attacks the conviction that the transcen- 
dental ego has to be introduced to meet such a demand. He even 
‘concedes’ to Kant that the ‘I think’ must be able to accompany 
all our representations." 

Sartre rightly identifies Kant's ‘transcendental I’ with 'tran- 
scendental consciousness' and remarks that it is "nothing but 
the set of conditions which are necessary for the existence of an 
empirical consciousness." But Sartre cannot mean by this 'tran- 
scendental I’ the unifying principle of consciousness. Sartre 
asks: “Need we then conclude that an I in fact inhabits all our 
states of consciousness and actually effects the supreme synthe- 
sis of our experience?"* He disclaims the validity of such an 
inference and insists that it would violate the Kantian view: 


"Consequently, to make into a reality the transcendental I, to make 
it the inseparable companion of each of our ‘consciousness’, is to pass 
on fact, not on validity, and to take a point of view radically different 
from that of Kant.”85 


It is precisely this, the “making into a reality the transcen- 
dental J,” with which Sartre charges some neo-Kantians and 
Husserl. The passage in which Sartre charges Husserl with de- 
viating from Kant is worth quoting here: 


“If we reject all the more or less forced interpretations of the ‘I 
think’ offered by the post-Kantians, and nevertheless wish to solve the 
problem of the existence in fact of the I in consciousness, we meet on 
our path the phenomenology of Husserl.... Husserl, too, discovers the 
transcendental consciousness of Kant, and grasps it by the epoche. 
But this consciousness is no longer a set of logical conditions. It is a 
fact which is absolute.”86 


UNITY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


Thus Sartre does not agree with Husserl when the latter grants 
“actual existence” to the transcendental I and regards it as the 
absolute being. As we saw, Husserl introduces the transcenden- 
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tal ego in order to justify the self-sameness of the immanent 
stream of experience. Without the ego, the unity of conscious- 
ness cannot be accounted for. Sartre says that the transcenden- 
tal ego has no place in phenomenological doctrines since there 
is no function which it might assume. For Husserl the function 
imputed to the ego is to unify conscious acts. Sartre thinks that 
this function is performed, not by the ego, but by consciousness 
itself. Itis important to emphasize here that for Sartre conscious- 
ness is continual. The Bergsonian notion of an ‘enduring’ con- 
sciousness is not acceptable to him.* According to Bergson, the 
enduring consciousness is a flowing process, as opposed to a 
succession of separate events. Bergson writes: “In conscious- 
ness we find states which succeed, without being distinguished 
from one another ... succession without mutual externality.” % 
Our conscious states are not discrete multiplicity. “There is for 
us nothing that is instantaneous." Unlike Bergson, Sartre ac- 
cepts Husserl's instantaneous conception of consciousness in 
The Transcendence of the Ego. Thus consciousness for Sartre is 
instantaneous or momentary.? Each instant of consciousness is 
a new existence which does not arise out of a prior instant. The 
rapid succession of instants constitutes one stream of experi- 
ence. The instants are unified. What, then, effects the unity of 
discrete instants of consciousness? 

Sartre, following Husserl, admits two kinds of unity of con- 
sciousness. There is, first, a unity among all those conscious acts 
which are directed toward the same object, for example, among 
all operations of adding two and two to make four. According 
to Sartre, this unity exists in regard to the identical object upon 
which every one of the acts in question bears, so that all of them 
must be characterized as consciousness of this object. This unity 
exists only in this respect, the acts may be separated in any way 
whatsoever. Hence it is not real unity. It depends upon the in- 
tentionality of consciousness; that is, conscious acts are unified 
by their intentional reference to self-identical, temporally con- 
tinuous objects. That is why Sartre says that "it is in the object 
that the unity of consciousness is found.” 

The second kind of unity is a real one; it is called the “unity 
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within duration.”* It is the unity of conscious acts in their du- 
ration, the unification of acts present and past, so that 
consciousness as a whole becomes endowed with a streamlike 
character. This unity is needed if "the continual flux of con- 
sciousness is to be capable of positing transcendent objects 
outside the flux.” Unity of this kind is effected neither by the 
intentional objects nor by any causal relation between conscious 
acts. Sartre writes elsewhere: "Between two consciousnesses 
there is no cause and effect relationship. ... One consciousness 
is not the cause of another.”™ This does not imply that the unity 
of consciousness is effected by the ego. It is significant, Sartre 
points out, that in accounting for the unity within duration, in 
The Phenomenology of Internal Time Consciousness, Husserl never 
has recourse to a synthetic power of the ego. The unity of con- 
sciousness in no way depends upon the ego. 


“It is consciousness which unifies itself, concretely, by a play of 
‘transversal’ intentionalities which are concrete and real retentions of 
past consciousness. Thus consciousness refers perpetually to itself. "95 


RETENTION AND PROTENTION 


Sartre, therefore, maintains that consciousness unifies itself in 
the manner that has been described by Husserl in The Phenom- 
enology of Internal Time Consciousness.” In this work Husserl talks 
of time-consciousness as a fact of experience being constituted 
in the flux of consciousness. Time-consciousness is unity grow- 
ing out of the inseparable relation between the different phases 
of consciousness. For Husserl, every present moment of con- 
sciousness contains a horizon of the immediate past and a 
horizon of the anticipated future. This is to say that the actual 
present is modified by the ‘retention’ of what has been and the 
‘protention’ of what is about to become a now. The retention of 
the immediate past is called “primary remembrance” and the 
retention of relatively remote events is called “secondary re- 
membrance.” These retentions are what Sartre means by 
“transversal intentionalities,” for he says that transversal 
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intentionalities “are concrete and real retentions of past con- 
sciousness.”*? Hence in The Transcendence of the Ego, 
consciousness is said to unify itself by the act of retention alone. 
But in The Psychology of Imagination, Sartre contends that con- 
sciousness unifies itself by acts of retention and protention. Each 
consciousness is said to have intentional reference to its prede- 
cessor and successor. 


“A consciousness is through and through a synthesis, completely 
withdrawn into itself: it is only at the very heart of this internal syn- 
thesis that it can join itself to another preceding or succeeding 
consciousness by an act of retention and protention,”%8 


Since consciousness unifies itself by acts of retention and 
protention, the transcendental ego is not necessary for the unity 
of consciousness. Besides, consciousness individualizes itself. 
This conception of consciousness renders the unifying and in- 
dividualizing role of the transcendental ego totally useless. “The 
transcendental I, therefore has no raison d'étre."* 

So far we have shown how Sartre attempts to deny that the 
transcendental ego is necessary for the unity of consciousness. 
Sartre, however, does not offer a new solution to the problem of 
the unity of consciousness. To account for such unity, Sartre 
makes use of Husserl's own notion of temporality of conscious- 
ness. In Ideas, Husserl remarks that the term temporality 
"indicates not only something that belongs in a general way to 
every single experience, but a necessary form binding experi- 
ences with experiences.” 

Thus Sartre is right in saying that Husserl can account for the 
unity of experience even without having recourse to the syn- 
thetic power of the transcendental ego. Nevertheless, Husser! is 
of the view that the unified stream of experience belongs to the 
transcendental ego. As Husserl says: “Every experience, as tem- 
poral being, is an experience of its pure Ego.""'' “The stream of 
experience is an infinite unity, and the form of the stream is one 
that necessarily envelops all the experience of a pure Ego.”! 
Why does Husserl insist that all experiences belong to the ego? 
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Because his transcendental-phenomenological reduction re- 
veals that every conscious act is necessarily related to the ego. 
Hence the ego can be grasped by phenomenological reflection. 
This means that the ego is a phenomenological datum. Sartre is 
aware of this point of view, for he says that the ego for Husserl 
is “accessible to each of us as soon as the reduction is per- 
formed.” Sartre then denies that the transcendental ego 
remains as a residue after the reduction. Unlike Husserl, Sartre 
thinks that what remains after the reduction is not the transcen- 
dental ego, but the transcendental sphere of consciousness 
purified of all egological structure.™ To understand Sartre's po- 
sition, we must first understand the distinction between 
pre-reflective consciousness and reflective consciousness. 


PRE-REFLECTIVE 
AND REFLECTIVE CONSCIOUSNESS 


It is crucial that Sartre should have made a distinction between 
pre-reflective consciousness and reflective consciousness. The 
pre-reflective consciousness is intentionally related to objects 
"different in kind from consciousness."'*5 Its object is anything 
but an act of consciousness in the same stream of experience. 
Thus the object of the pre-reflective consciousness is generally 
outside the immanent stream of consciousness. For example, 
the perceptual consciousness of a tree is directed towards a tree 
which is by nature external to consciousness. If we want to ap- 
prehend the perceptual consciousness of the tree, we have to 
produce a new consciousness called ‘reflective.’ Here the reflec- 
tive consciousness is directed to other conscious acts in the same 
stream of consciousness; it is consciousness “which takes con- 
sciousness as an object.^** According to Sartre, there is an in- 
dissoluble unity of the pre-reflective consciousness and the re- 
flective consciousness to the point that the reflective conscious- 
ness cannot exist without the pre-reflective consciousness to be 
reflected upon." The pre-reflective consciousness, therefore, 
has ontological priority over the reflective consciousness, it is 
considered autonomous." 
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Having made the distinction between the pre-reflective and 
the reflective consciousness, Sartre continues to say that the ego 
does not appear in the pre-reflective consciousness. We do not 
find the ego through phenomenological reflection upon the pre- 
reflective experience. If we take into account only what is given 
immediately to our experience, then we have to reject the tran- 
scendental ego. To accept the ego is to allow ourselves to be led 
astray by “metaphysical and critical preoccupations which have 
nothing to do with phenomenology.” In order to prove that 
the ego does not remain as a residue after the reduction, Sartre 
describes his memory of reading as follows: 

Thave just read a story, and I recall my reading in seeking to 
account for my experience. There was pre-reflective conscious- 
ness of the book, of the heroes of the novel; furthermore, there 
was an inner awareness of consciousness of all this. This inner 
awareness is called “non-positional consciousness of itself", i.e. 
self-consciousness. Neither consciousness of objects nor self-con- 
sciousness was in any way experienced as related to the ego, The latter 
did not appear at all. As long as an act of consciousness is expe- 
rienced, no ego will present itself in any mode of givenness 
whatever. No act bears any reference to the ego. So Sartre de- 
clares: “There was no I in the unreflected consciousness.” 
Again, “in non-reflexive thought, | never encounter the ego, my 
ego; I encounter that of others. Non-reflexive consciousness is 
absolutely rid of the ego.” ЕҢ is, therefore, incorrect to describe 
consciousness of a chair as “I have consciousness of this chair.” 
What we can rightly say is that “there is consciousness of this 
chair"? 

As we have seen, Husserl takes the ego to be a phenomeno- 
logical datum because it is accessible to each of us by means of 
phenomenological reduction. The reduction reveals that each 
actof consciousness bears reference to the ego: that is, conscious- 
ness is found to be necessarily related to the ego. Sartre, on the 
other hand, contends that the phenomenological reduction does 
not lead to a discovery of the ego. After the reduction, only con- 
sciousness and self-consciousness аге found, and none of them 
is the ego or bears reference to the ego. It should be noted here 
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that Husserl talks of consciousness and the ego whereas Sartre talks 
of consciousness and self-consciousness. As Kant has pointed out, 
self-consciousness is not knowledge of the self or ego. Sartre 
says that in self-consciousness there is па self as an entity differ- 
ent from consciousness. Consciousness of something and 
self-consciousness are not two separable activities. Conscious- 
ness is self-conscious in the sense that, in being aware of 
something, it is implicitly aware of itself as being conscious of 
that thing. From Sartre’s viewpoint, Husserl seems to have mis- 
taken self-consciousness for the ray or glance of the ego; the 
Kantian ‘I think’ is interpreted Бу Husserl as the transcendental 
ego which, he thinks, in principle is something different from 
consciousness. 


THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL REDUCTION 


Itis interesting to note that although Husserl and Sartre employ 
the same method, phenomenological reduction, to enquire into 
the nature of consciousness, the outcome of their enquiries turns 
out to be different. Thus it is worth asking whether their meth- 
ods, in spite of bearing the same name, are really the same. Let 
us try to answer this question. 

In Logical Investigations Husserl was mainly concerned with 
intuiting the essence which соша be arrived at only through 
phenomenological description of the given." As yet, the phe- 
nomenological reduction had not assumed any importance. 
Only when Husserl realized that phenomenological description 
cannot give us the absolutely evident so long as we remain con- 
fined to the naturalistic stand-point, did he introduce the 
phenomenological reduction or epoche. By the phenomenologi- 
cal reduction Husserl understands the bracketing of all 
presuppositions, including our belief in the existence of the 
world. Husserl writes: 


"Everything transcendent that is involved must be bracketed, or 


be assigned the index of indifference, of epistemological nullity, an 
index which indicates: the existence of all these transcendencies, 
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whether 1 believe in them or not, is not here my concern; this is not the 
place to make judgments about them, they are entirely irrelevant.”114 


After bracketing, what remains over is “the pure experience 
as act with its own proper essence.” And the act is found to be 
related to the transcendental ego. 

Husserl's phenomenological reduction is not accepted by 
Sartre in the sense it is understood by Husserl. Though Sartre 
would not object to bracketing the presuppositions, he thinks 
that the existence of phenomena cannot be bracketed, for it is 
the most immediately given. Existence, for Sartre, is co-exten- 
sive with phenomena and hence is regarded as the “self-evident 
irreducible.” As such, the suspension of the existence of the 
world is not possible. Maurice Merleau-Ponty also points out 
that a complete bracketing is impossible, for experience is 
achieved through a bodily perspective and that cannot be brack- 
eted out.” 

Hence the bracketing of the existence of the world is not ac- 
ceptable to Sartre. He accepts only the phenomenological 
description which is the main feature of Husserl’s reduction. 
Sartre wants to describe the essence of phenomena without bracketing 
their existence. His intention is obvious when he speaks of the 
method of phenomenological psychology: 


"Of course, the psychologist does not perform this epoche, but re- 
mains on the terrain of the natural attitude. Nevertheless there are 
methods available to the phenomenologist after reduction that would 
be of use to the psychologist. Phenomenology is a description of the 
structures of transcendental consciousness based on intuition of the 
essences of these structures. This description takes place, of course, on 
the level of reflection.”178 


What follows from these statements is that Sartre’s method is 
phenomenological because it rests on intuitions and descrip- 
tions of essences. It is not the same as Husserl's 
phenomenological reduction in that it does not bracket the ex- 
istence of the world. In spite of this, Sartre calls his method 
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phenomenological reduction because it is a ‘partial reduction ™? 
in the sense that presuppositions are suspended. Sartre's 
method is well described as “а phenomenological description of 
human existence in its situation-in-the-world."? It is quite similar 
to the phenomenological description which Husserl himself em- 
ployed for rejecting the pure ego in the Logical Investigations. 
Sartre, in The Transcendence of the Ego, adopts this method to 
enquire into the same problem, and the outcome of his enquiry 
clearly becomes a full vindication of Husserl’s non-egological 
conception of consciousness as maintained in the Logical Inves- 
tigations. 


THREE CHARACTERISTICS OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


So far Sartre has attacked “the theory of the formal presence of 
the I” by showing that the transcendental I or ego is not present 
in consciousness, as a principle of unification. The transcenden- 
tal ego is not only unnecessary for the unity and individuality 
of consciousness but also counter to the phenomenological con- 
ception of consciousness. This is to say that not only is the ego 
useless—what is worse, it is destructive. 


“This superfluous I would be a hindrance. If it existed it would 
tear consciousness from itself; it would divide consciousness; it would 
slide into every consciousness like an opaque blade. The transcenden- 
tal 1 is the death of consciousness. 1?! 


What Sartre means to say is that if the transcendental ego 
existed, three characteristics of consciousness, namely, absolute- 
ness, transparency and spontaneity, would be destroyed. We 
shall return to these characteristics in the next chapter. Suffice it 
to say that consciousness would lose the characteristics of abso- 
luteness, transparency and spontaneity if the transcendental ego 
existed as an “inhabitant” of consciousness. First of all, the ego- 
endowed consciousness becomes “loaded down: consciousness 
has not the character which rendered it the absolute existent by 
virtue of non-existence. It is heavy and ponderable.” Further- 
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more, since the ego for Sartre is “opaque” in the sense that it is 
not adequately given, if one introduces this opacity into con- 
sciousness, one thereby destroys the transparency of 
consciousness. “One congeals consciousness, one darkens it... 
It bears within itself the germ of opaqueness."!? Sartre also 
thinks that the ego lacks original spontaneity. For him, ^ the ego, 
being an object, is passive,”'* hence not spontaneous. He con- 
tends that if consciousness were endowed with the ego, its 
spontaneity would be restricted. “Consciousness is then no 
longer a spontaneity.”'* 


THE SELF-LOVE THEORY 


Having rejected Husserl’s doctrine of the transcendental ego, 
Sartre now turns to attack “the theory of the material presence 
of the Me.” By this theory Sartre means the ‘self-love’ theory 
held by some psychologists like La Rochefoucauld. According 
to them, the love of self and consequently the me are concealed 
within all emotions in a thousand different forms. The me, if it 
is not present to consciousness, is hidden behind consciousness 
and is the magnetic pole of all our actions and desires. The un- 
conscious me is therefore held to be the seat of desire, dissimu- 
lated in the familiar Freudian manner.” It seeks to procure the 
object in order to satisfy its desire. “The essential structure of 
each of my acts would be a reference to myself. The ‘return to me’ 
would be constitutive of all consciousness.” 

According to Sartre, the me does not lie concealed within 
consciousness as the seat of desire, rather “it is outside, in the 
world.’ [n other words, the me is not present in the pre-reflec- 
tive consciousness; it appears as an object of the reflective 
consciousness. The ‘self-love’ psychologists have made a mis- 
take because they confuse “the essential structure of reflective 
acts with the essential structure of the unreflective acts." To 
explain his view, Sartre cites the following example: 

I pity Peter and I go to his assistance. At that moment only 
one thing exists for my consciousness, i.e. Peter-having-to-be- 
helped. This quality of “having-to-be-helped” lies in Peter, and 
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acts on me like a force. Peter's distress confronts me in the world 
as the color of an inkstand confronts me: it belongs to the inten- 
tional correlate of the personal consciousness. If I bring help to 
Peter that is because І perceive immediately and without reflec- 
tion his need of it, not because the me is invoked to relieve Peter's 
distress. At this level, the desire to help Peter is given to con- 
sciousness as centrifugal and as impersonal; hence there is no 
me.!? That I am in a state of pity for Peter appears only on re- 
flection. Sartre writes: “The me must not be sought in the states 
of unreflected consciousness, nor behind them. The me appears 
only with the reflective act, and as noematic correlate of a re- 
flective intention.” The aspect of the I which appears on 
reflection is passive, acted upon by Peter's distress, and is there- 
fore to be distinguished from its other aspect which acts in the 
world, perceives, enquires, and so on. These aspects are what 
Sartre calls respectively the me and the I. 


"The I is the ego as the unity of actions. The me is the ego as the 
unity of states and of qualities. The distinction that one makes be- 
tween these two aspects of one and the same reality seems to us simply 
functional, not to say grammatical, "132 


THE TRANSCENDENT EGO 


Sartre thus rectifies Husserl by stating that the ego is neither 
formally nor materially in consciousness. But this does not im- 
ply that Sartre might have proceeded to claim that there is no 
cogito or the І think anywhere. For Sartre the cogito of Descartes 
is the “factual necessity." The cogito is personal as in the I think 
there is an I who thinks. The necessity of the I think is asserted 
by Sartre: “1 can always perform my recollection whatsoever in 
the personal mode, and at once the I appears ... Thus it seems 
that there is not one of my consciousness which I do not appre- 
hend as provided with an I."'? Thus the ego of the cogito, the I 
think, does in fact emerge for Sartre. But this I is not the transcen- 
dental ego; it is a transcendent ego which does not exist on the 
level of the pre-reflective consciousness and hence emerges as 
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the object of the reflective consciousness. “If the I in the I think 
affirms itself as transcendent, this is because the I is not of the 
same nature as transcendental consciousness.” 

It is interesting to note here that Sartre's view is not different 
from that of Husserl in the Logical Investigations. As mentioned 
earlier, Husserl rejects the Kantian pure ego while accepting the 
empirical ego which appears through reflection. For Husserl this 
ego does not appear in straightforward, i.e. pre-reflective expe- 
tience. In like manner, Sartre rejects the transcendental ego 
found in Husserl's later works while accepting the empirical 
ego as being constituted by reflection. Such an ego does not 
appear in the pre-reflective consciousness; it does not come into 
existence until the pre-reflective consciousness has been made 
the object of reflection. As Sartre has pointed out: 


“Non-reflective consciousness is absolutely rid of the ego, which 
appears only in reflective consciousness—or rather in reflected con- 
sciousness, because reflected consciousness is already a quasi-object 
for reflective consciousness. Behind reflected consciousness ... lies an 
object that we will call ego. "135 


As such, there is never an ego as the subject but only as the 
object. "The ego is not the owner of consciousness; it is the ob- 
ject of consciousness." ?* 


PURE AND IMPURE REFLECTION 


The pre-reflective consciousness is egoless; the ego appears only 
when this consciousness is made the object of reflection. Hence 
itis reflection that personalizes the impersonal consciousness. 
There are two kinds of reflection; one is impure reflection and 
the other is pure reflection." The two reflections apprehend the 
same data, but impure reflection affirms more than it knows by 
adding a new element into the reflected consciousness whereas 
pure reflection "keeps to the given without setting claims for 
the future.” Impure reflection is constitutive in the sense that 
it constitutes or creates the psyche as well as psychic temporal- 
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ity. By psyche Sartre understands “the Ego, its states, its quali- 
ties, and its acts.” Pure reflection, on the other hand, is merely 
descriptive: it limits itself to what is really given. Pure reflec- 
tion surpasses the psyche because it allows the reflected con- 
sciousness to be instantaneous rather than reified. Although 
Sartre admits that pure reflection is not necessarily phenom- 
enologica! reflection, the latter is possible on the basis of the 
former; pure reflection is necessary for completing the phenom- 
enological programme. That is why Sartre sometimes talks of 
“the purifying reflection of phenomenological reduction.” 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE EMPIRICAL EGO 


Thus it is impure reflection that constitutes or creates the ego. 
This ego offers itself as a permanent entity, as continuing to exist 
beyond the reflected conscious act which is by nature instanta- 
neous. Thus the ego is not a part of the reflected consciousness; 
rather it is given through the reflected consciousness. This is in 
conformity with the ego’s being constituted by impure reflec- 
tion. We must then enquire into its constitution. The ego is not, 
however, constituted in a direct way. The first constituted syn- 
thetic unities are states, actions and qualities. We shall survey 
the constitution of these psychical objects before considering 
that of the ego. 

“My love for Peter” or “my hatred of Peter” is a state; and it 
appears to the reflective consciousness. Let us suppose that just 
now I feel a violent repugnance for Peter. What is given to my 
reflection is “a consciousness of violent repugnance for Peter.” 
Itis an “instantaneous consciousness of repugnance.”" This in- 
stantaneous act of repugnance is itself not hatred, since hatred 
appears as being something permanent, as something which 
was in the past, is just now and will be in the future. This rela- 
tively permanent hatred is constituted by impure reflection 
upon the instantaneous acts of repugnance. "It is the transcen- 
dent unity of this infinity of consciousness.”"* 

The second kind of psychical objects is action. Actions such 
as reasoning, meditating, doubting, imagining and so on are 
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also conceived as transcendent. They share with states the prop- 
erty of being the unity of an infinity of consciousness. Inaddition 
to this, the action is a concrete realization; it requires time to be 
accomplished. 


“It has actualizations; it has moments. To these moments corre- 
sponds concrete, active consciousness, and the reflection which is 
directed on the consciousness apprehends the total action in an intu- 
ition which exhibits it as the transcendent unity of the active 
consciousness. "144 


The idea behind this is that an action is continuous in time, 
while its appearances are discrete. This transformation is due to 
impure reflection. 

Dispositions or qualities represent “the ensemble of virtues, 
latent traits, potentialities which constitute our character and 
our habits.” They are intermediaries between states and ac- 
tions. “When we have experienced hatred several times toward 
different persons, or tenacious resentments, or protracted an- 
gers, we unify these diverse manifestations by intending a 
psychic disposition for producing them.” The qualities such 
as being angry, industrious, jealous, or ambitious are conceived 
as potentialities which are actualized in states. 

The ego is a synthetic unity of states, actions and qualities; 
that is, it is a transcendent unity of three transcendent unities. 
The ego is nothing outside the concrete totality of these 
psychical objects. 


“Undoubtedly it is transcendent to all the states which it unifies, 
but not as an abstract whose mission is only to unify; rather, it is the 
infinite totality of states and of actions which is never reducible to an 
action or to a state.” "187 


The ego is to psychical objects what the world is to things. 
But it is rather rare that the world appears in the background of 
things. The ego, on the contrary, always appears at the horizon 
of psychical objects. 
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“Each state, each action is given as incapable of being separated 
from the ego without abstraction. "148 


How is the constituted ego related to its states, actions and 
qualities? It is neither emanation, nor actualization, but creation. 
The ego is conceived as creating ex nihilo states, actions and 
qualities. "The ego is the creator of its states and sustains its 
qualities in existence by a sort of preserving spontaneity."!? But 
how can the ego be spontaneous if it is an object of reflection 
and hence passive? Sartre's answer is simple: this spontaneity 
of the ego is only a pseudo-spontaneit;.'* Consciousness projects 
its own spontaneity into the constituted ego in order to confer 
on the ego the creative power which is necessary to it. "But this 
spontaneity, represented and hypostatized in an object, becomes 
a degraded and bastard spontaneity.” 


THE POSSIBILITY OF PURE REFLECTION 


Thus the ego for Sartre is not the transcendental 1, but the Me. 
The ego is not the origin of experience; rather it is derived from 
experience, that is, it is always constituted or "made-to-be." It is 
a product of an objectivisation of primary consciousness, a con- 
struct out of primary instantaneousness, invested with mythi- 
cal permanence. The ego is an "impure growth" in a pure field 
of consciousness. Why impure? Because it is ego as thing, as 
object of reflection. From the viewpoint of pure reflection of con- 
sciousness, the ego is degraded. This is because impure reflec- 
tion, which is responsible for bringing the ego into existence, is 
in bad faith.’ Frightened by its own freedom, consciousness 
constitutes the ego in order to make the latter "its guardian and 
its law.” By what means is the false ego exposed as such? It is 
by pure reflection that the ego is exposed as quasi-object of con- 
sciousness. This revelation is possible only because the reflec- 
tive consciousness, whose ordinary state is one of impure re- 
flection, can purify itself. Pure reflection, however, is not an 
ordinary state of consciousness; it “can only be obtained as the 
result of a modification which it effects on itself..."'5 When pure 
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reflection is obtained, consciousness apprehends its true onto- 
logical structure; it sees itself as incomplete unity in dispersion, 
with no completed self-identity.’ Sartre claims that this sort of 
revelation can occur to an impersonal consciousness: 


"One might ask why the I appears on the occasion of the cogito, 
since the cogito, correctly performed, is an apprehension of a pure 
consciousness, without any constitution of states or actions. To tell 
the truth, the I is not necessary here, since it is never a direct unity of 
consciousness. One can even suppose a consciousness performing a 
pure reflective act which delivers consciousness to itself as a non-per- 
sonal spontaneity. Only we must realize that phenomenological 
reduction is never perfect."!57 


Thus a reflective apprehension of spontaneous consciousness 
as nonpersonal spontaneity can be accomplished by pure ге- 
flection. “This is always possible in principle, but remains very 
improbable or, at least, extremely rare in our human condi- 
tion.” This difficulty arises out of the fact that most of the time 
consciousness puts itself in bad faith, and, consequently, its re- 
flection often remains impure. There is a very rare chance for 
consciousness to escape bad faith. The issue whether anything 
other than bad faith is possible will be discussed later. 

By means of pure reflection, Sartre himself purifies conscious- 
ness of all egological structure. He takes the ego out of 
consciousness and puts it into the world. Now one question 
arises: If the ego has been put outside consciousness, what is 
left of the Jatter? Sartre’s answer is this: 


"[n a sense, it is nothing, since all physical, psycho-physical, and 
psychic objects, all truths, all values are outside it; since my me has 
itself ceased to be any part of it. But this nothing is all since it is 
consciousness of all these objects, "159 


This finding in The Transcendence of Ego leads Sartre to pro- 


pose his conception of consciousness as nothingness (le néant) 
in Being and Nothingness. We shall discuss Sartre's conception of 
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consciousness in the next chapter. 
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THE SARTREAN 
CONCEPTION 
OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


artre’s main interest in rejecting Husserl’s doctrine of the 
transcendental ego is to empty consciousness of all con 
tents. Purified of all egological structure, the pure field of 
consciousness recovers its primary transparency. The self-trans- 
patency of consciousness excludes the possibility that anything 
is in.consciousness. Hence the radical consequence of Sartre's 
rejection of the transcendental ego is that consciousness has no 
contents; all content is on the side of the object. Sartre points out: 
"There is not a content of consciousness; there is—what is, in 
my opinion, Husserl's mistake—no subject behind conscious- 
ness, that is, something like a transcendence іп immanence."? 
Sartre defines consciousness by intentionality.? All conscious- 
ness is consciousness of something; consciousness transcends itself 
towards the object. Neither the object nor the image has the sta- 
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tus of being a content of consciousness; they are outside it. All 
so-called ‘images,’ ‘representations,’ ‘ideas,’ ‘phenomena,’ 
‘sense-data,’ etc., are objects for consciousness, not contents in 
consciousness. Sartre, like William James, insists that represen- 
tational theories of knowledge violate our sense of life. When 
we imagine a tree, it is a tree we are imagining, not our image of 
a tree. Consciousness is present to objects. “There are not, and 
never could be, images in consciousness. Rather, image is a cer- 
tain type of consciousness. An image is an act, not something. 
An image is a consciousness of something.”* 

Emptied of all contents, consciousness is characterized by 
spontaneity, absoluteness and transparency.‘ What are these 
characteristics? 


SPONTANEITY 


Sartre describes consciousness as an impersonal spontaneity, a 
sheer activity transcending towards objects.’ What he means by 
spontaneity is elucidated in these statements: 


“That exists spontaneously which determines its own existence. In 
other words, to exist spontaneously is to exist for oneself and through 
oneself (exister pour soi et par soi). One reality alone deserves to be 
called ‘spontaneous’: Consciousness.”® 


This is to say that consciousness is spontaneous because it 
determines its existence, without our being able to conceive 
anything before it. It is generated neither by an ego nor by any 
other consciousness in the same stream of experience. “One con- 
sciousness is not the cause of another."? “Thus each instant of 
our conscious life reveals to us a creation ex nihilo. Not a new 
arrangement, but a new existence."* Nothing (rien) is the cause 
of consciousness; it is consciousness which is the cause of its 
own way of being.’ In this context, Sartre seems to use the term 
spontaneity in the sense of “uncaused origination” as opposed 
to “dependent origination.” Being spontaneous or self-caused, 
consciousness is said to be free, for it is not subject to any causal 
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laws. “Consciousness is frightened by its own spontaneity be- 
cause it senses this spontaneity as beyond freedom.” 


ABSOLUTENESS 


Furthermore, consciousness for Sartre is “a non-substantial ab- 
solute.”"' Sartre uses the term ‘absolute’ in the sense of “non- 
relative.” He, following Ниввегі, makes the distinction between 
relative and absolute existents. Something is a relative existent 
when it is an object for something. The world, for example, is а 
relative existent because it is the object for consciousness: con- 
sciousness, on the contrary, is not relative because it is not for 
anything; it is a being-for-itself (l'étre-pour-soi). Consciousness 
is "a revealing intuition of something,” It is not revealed by any- 
thing other than itself. Consciousness is self-Iuminous or self- 
transparent. According to Sartre, consciousness, which is abso- 
lute, is non-substantial, because its “existence precedes essence." 13 
Criticizing Descartes' substantialism, Sartre says that Descartes 
goes wrong because he fails to see that if the absolute is defined 
by primacy of existence over essence, it cannot be regarded as a 
substance. 


"Consciousness has nothing substantial, it is pure ‘appearance’ in 
the sense that it exists only to the degree to which it appears. But it is 
precisely because consciousness is pure appearance, because it is total 
emptiness (since the entire world is outside it)—it is because of this 
identity of appearance and existence within it that it can be consid- 
ered as the absolute. "14 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 


Since its existence is identical with its appearance, conscious- 
ness exists only to the extent that it appears to itself in the mode 
of self-transparency or self-consciousness. In this respect, self- 
consciousness is regarded as the “mode of existence" of con- 
sciousness;^ that is, “the type of existence of consciousness is to 
be consciousness of itself.”"* From this it follows that self-con- 
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sciousness is the necessary condition of the existence of conscious- 
ness. Thus self-consciousness is taken to be an essential charac- 
teristic which enables us to differentiate consciousness from a 
non-conscious being. As Sartre says, “to be other than being is 
to be self-conscious.” 7 

By self-consciousness Sartre understands an immediate, non- 
cognitive relation of consciousness to itself. In the case of 
self-consciousness, consciousness does not posit itself as an ob- 
ject; the subject-object duality does not arise here. The 
non-positional consciousness arrives at itself without recourse 
to discursive thought. Self consciousness should not be confused 
with the reflective consciousness which takes the reflected con- 
sciousness as its object. All consciousness is non-positional 
consciousness of itself in the very process of being conscious of 
something. That is, it is consciousness of itself as consciousness 
of something, or is aware of being aware. In this sense, self- 
consciousness and consciousness of something are mutually 
dependent. Apart from consciousness of something, self-con- 
sciousness is impossible. “Consciousness is aware of itself in so 
far as it is consciousness of a transcendent object." This, how- 
ever, does not imply that consciousness of something contains 
self-consciousness as Ив quality. This is because consciousness 
is nota thing which we may qualify with “self-conscious” as we 
might qualify a flower with “red.” Consciousness of something 
and self-consciousness constitute “an indivisible, indissoluble 
being—definitely not a substance supporting its qualities like 
particles of being, but a being which is its existence through and 
through." 

According to Sartre, self-consciousness is the necessary and 
sufficient condition for a knowing consciousness to be knowl- 
edge of its object." Alain's statement “to know is to know that 
one knows” is interpreted by Sartre in these words: “То know is 
to be conscious of knowing."? One may agree with Sartre that 
self-consciousness is the sufficient condition because to be con- 
scious that one knows that “S is P" is to know that “S is P." But 
one is doubtful whether it is the necessary condition. Some 
philosophers deny that self-consciousness is the necessary con- 
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dition of knowledge. Spinoza and the British philosopher 
Prichard do so, and the Scandinavian thinker, Jaakko Hintikka, 
believes something quite close to this.” Sartre, however, has 
offered an argument in support of his claim that self-conscious- 
ness is the necessary condition. He says: 


“If my consciousness were not consciousness of being conscious- 
ness of the table, it would then be consciousness of that table without 
consciousness of being so. In other words, it would be a consciousness 
ignorant of itself, an unconscious—which is absurd."?4 


There is an obvious flaw in this argument, which consists in 
the move from “consciousness ignorant of itself” to “uncon- 
scious.” The more proper conclusion would rather be 
“anself-conscious”. Granted that by “unconscious” Sartre 
means “unself-conscious,” we still fail to understand why the 
concept of “unself-conscious consciousness” is absurd in so far 
as we define consciousness by intentionality. | might be con- 
scious of this table without being conscious of being so, and 
there is nothing absurd about this; consciousness does not lose 
intentionality, which is its defining characteristic. Sartre views 
it as being absurd because he takes consciousness to be neces- 
sarily self-conscious. And self-consciousness enables Sartre to 
avoid an infinite regress. Sartre thinks that if a particular con- 
sciousness were not self-consciousness, it would be known only 
by the second consciousness; and the second in turn by the third, 
etc. The series would go on to infinity. “If we wish to avoid an 
infinite regress, there must be an immediate, noncognitive rela- 
tion of the self to itsclf."? There is merit in Sartre's argument. 
Sartre can claim its validity because he gains support from phe- 
nomenological reflection. Sartre says that, in reflecting upon his 
experience of reading, he discovers “consciousness of the object 
and non-positional consciousness of itself.””* 
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TRANSPHENOMENAL BEING 


Now we are in a position to say that consciousness for Sartre 
has two defining characteristics: intentionality and self-trans- 
parency. Consciousness is consciousness of something” and con- 
sciousness of something is self-conscious.” Self-consciousness pre- 
supposes consciousness of something for the reason that con- 
sciousness is aware of itself only when it is consciousness of 
something. And consciousness of something, in turn, presup- 
poses the being of the object. By "consciousness of something" 
Sartre means "a revealing intuition of something і.е. of a tran- 
scendent being.” And the revealing intuition implies some- 
thing revealed, something other than consciousness itself. “А 
consciousness which would be consciousness of nothing would 
be absolute nothing.”” But consciousness is not an absolute 
nothing, for it is consciousness of something. And in so far as it 
is consciousness of something, this something must “have a real 
being—that is, a being not relative to consciousness.” Con- 
sciousness, therefore, implies "a non-conscious and 
transphenomenal being."*? 

Consequently, the being of the object is discovered without 
exception in every act of consciousness. Consciousness is never 
alone; it is never isolated from the being of the object. This means 
that the being of the object is the “constitutive structure” of 
consciousness; that is, that consciousness is born supported by 
the being of the object. The demand of consciousness for its ob- 
ject proves that there is the being of the object outside 
consciousness. This kind of proof is called “ontological proof.”** 
Sartre thinks that the being of the object is independent of con- 
sciousness; itis "transphenomenal being" because it transcends 
its phenomenal condition. 


"The being of the phenomenon, although coextensive with the phe- 
nomenon, cannot be subject to the phenomenal condition which is to 
exist only in so far as it reveals itself—and that consequently it sur- 
passes the knowledge which we have of it and provides the basis for 
such knowledge.” 
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It should be noted here that Husserl takes the being of the 
known object to be wholly dependent on the acts of the know- 
ing subject, i.e., the transcendental ego. According to him, the 
esse of a noema consists exclusively in its percipi.” From Sartre’s 
viewpoint, Husserl has reduced the being of the object to a se- 
ries of meanings.» In contrast with Husserl’s position, Sartre 
maintains that “the esse of the phenomenon cannot be its 
percipi.”” By asserting that the being of the object is not subject 
to the phenomenal condition, Sartre has proposed an approach 
not just different from but diametrically opposed to Husserl’s. 
Instead of reducing being to a series of meanings, Sartre explains 
knowledge and meanings in terms of being, insisting that being 
is "the self-evident irreducible" and therefore any attempt at 
reducing it to something else, and thus trying to go beyond it, is 
impossible.* 


TWO TYPES OF BEING 


Sartre, therefore, makes the distinction between consciousness 
and its object. He insists that these are two different types of 
being. “That there are two types of existence, as thing-in-the- 
world and as consciousness, is an ontological law."?" The being 
of the object is called being-in-itself (l'étre-en-soi), and the being 
of consciousness is called being-for-itself (létre-pour-soi)." Since 
the being of the object is revealed through the phenomenologi- 
cal description of consciousness, Sartre’s ontology is called 
“phenomenological ontology."*! 

Being-in-itself is the non-conscious being of the object of con- 
sciousness.” It is pure existence as such, existentia. It cannot be 
a thing or an ensemble of things. Neither can it be hidden be- 
hind things in the manner of the noumenon. It is the being of 
phenomena; that is, the pure “that itis” of things. This is Sartre’s 
reappropriation of Heidegger's assertion that “Being is the 
transcendens pure and simple.”* 

The in-itself is plenitude or fullness characterized by imper- 
meability and infinite density. It is so full of itself that it does 
not admit any change or becoming. “Transition, becoming, any- 
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thing which permits us to say that being is not yet what it will 
be and that it is already what it is not—all that is forbidden on 
principle.” The in-itself is also *uncreated,' ‘not subject to tem- 
porality,’ and ‘undifferentiated.’ It is neither possible nor 
necessary, but rather ‘contingent.’ It is wholly independent or 
Selbständig. It is thus absolutely non-referential. Lacking differ- 
entiating predicates, it can only be said to be. “Being is. Being is 
in-itself. Being is what it is." 

Being-for-itself is the being of consciousness which is a ‘re- 
vealing intuition’ of the being-in-itself. For Sartre, 
being-for-itself (l'étre-pour soi), consciousness (la conscience) and 
human reality (la réalité humane)—all mean the same and he uses 
them indiscriminately. The for-itself is defined as “being what it 
is not, апа not being what it is.”* It is a negation of the in-itself 
which is “what it is." If the in-itself is a fullness, then the for- 
itself is a lack, “total emptiness” (un vide total)." What the 
for-itself lacks is the being-in-itself. The for-itself is thus the 
absence of being; "it is a hole in being at the heart of being,” 
and because of this hole a tremendous upheaval happens to the 
in-itself, and this upheaval is the appearance of the world.” Due 
to the presence of the for-itself to the in-itself, the world is соп- 
stituted, not in the sense of idealistically creating, but in the 
sense of organizing or manifesting. "Worldliness, spatiality, 
quantity, instrumentality, temporality—all come into being be- 
cause I am the negation of being."*' Without the for-itself there 
would exist no world but merely “the undifferentiated totality 
of being.” Moreover, the for-itself is not a person; that is, it is 
not "the totality of the human being" but rather "the instanta- 
neous nucleus of this being." 


NOTHINGNESS 


Thus the for-itself or consciousness is the negation of being; it 
introduces a fissure into the being-in-itself. This fissure takes 
place whenever consciousness directs itself towards the object. 
This is to say that when consciousness is conscious of some- 
thing, it is implicitly conscious of itself as not being that thing. In 
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the case of a perceptual consciousness of a chair, for instance, 
there is the apprehension of the chair as the in-itself which con- 
sciousness is not. By self-consciousness, consciousness is aware 
of itself as not-being-the-chair. “Its not-being-the-chair is ... in 
the form of the consciousness (of) not-being.”* Hence conscious- 
ness is nothingness in the sense of not being the in-itself, and it 
is aware of its own nothingness by means of self-consciousness. 
“Consciousness is a being, the nature of which is to be conscious 
of nothingness of its being.”* Here we find the close connection 
between two Sartrean notions: nothingness and self-consciousness. 
We may assume that consciousness for Sartre is nothingness 
because it is necessarily self-conscious. Unless it were self-con- 
scious, consciousness would not be able to tear itself away from 
its object, it would not be aware of itself as not being the object. 
Consciousness which has lapsed into the past is not self-con- 
scious. As a result, it is no longer nothingness; it becomes a 
being-in-itself.5* 

Furthermore consciousness is said to be nothingness for the 
reason that all being is on the side of its objects. Consciousness 
is a total emptiness, for the entire world is outside it.” This, 
however, should not mislead us into assuming that conscious- 
ness is an absolute nothingness (nihilum absolutum), i.e. the 
absence of all being. Consciousness is not the nihilation of a great 
complete whole such as the Parmenidian Being. Rather, it is the 
nihilation of the individual in-itself. Sartre writes: 


“It is the nihilation of an individual and particular in-itself and 
not of a being in general. The for-itself is not nothingness in general 
but a particular privation; it constitutes itself as the privation of this 
being. "58 


Consciousness, as the nihilation of a particular being, has 
only "a borrowed existence."* “For consciousness there is no 
being except for this precise obligation to be a revealing intu- 
ition of something.” Without the in-itself to be revealed, 
consciousness cannot be self-conscious and thereby ceases to 
existas "pure appearance." From this it follows that the in-itself 
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is ontologically prior to consciousness and establishes the 
ground for it. Consciousness without the in-itself is a kind of 
abstraction; it could not exist any more than a color could exist 
without form.! This does not imply that consciousness and the 
in-itself are mutually dependent. The in-itself has no need of 
consciousness in order to be. "The phenomenon of the in-itself 
is an abstraction without consciousness but its being is not an 
abstraction."*? 

It is important to emphasize here that Sartre, when describ- 
ing consciousness as nothingness, does not think that 
nothingness is a mere logical concept formulated through 
speculative reasoning. According to Sartre, nothingness, if it is 
a concept at all, is an experiential concept for it is derived from 
our experience. It is not a product of a conceptual negation; on 
the contrary, all the logical or propositional negations are con- 
ditioned and supported by this primordial nothingness. To 
demonstrate this, Sartre examines two notions: interrogation 
and negative judgment. 

According to Sartre, it is in tracing out the questioning situ- 
ation that nothingness is discovered. Every question 
presupposes a dyad of beings, viz. the being who questions and 
the being who is questioned. If I ask, for instance, "is there any 
conduct which can reveal to me the relation of man with the 
world?", 1 indicate my ignorance. Now ignorance or absence of 
knowledge is a non-being. The reply to my question can be ei- 
ther negative or positive. If it is in the negative, new non-being 
is implied. If the answer is in the affirmative, it involves a third 
non-being—"the non-being of limitation,” for it is in the form of 
“it is thus and not otherwise.” Hence every question addressed 
to being involves the possibility of this triple non-being. “The 
permanent possibility of non-being, outside us and within, con- 
ditions our questions about being.”” 

Sartre is aware of the objection raised by his critics that noth- 
ingness is not an experiential concept but rather a concept 
derived from judgments. They say that a negation arises when 
our expectations end in failure. For example, I believe that] have 
fifteen hundred francs in my pockets, and after a search I find 
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only thirteen hundred. This does not mean that I discover the 
non-being of fifteen hundred francs but simply that 1 have 
counted thirteen hundred francs. “Negation proper (we are told) 
is unthinkable; it could appear only on the level of an act of 
judgment by which 1 should establish a comparison between 
the result anticipated and the result obtained.”* Thus nothing- 
ness seems to be a result of concrete psychic operations; it is a 
pure subjectivity. In this sense, nothingness cannot have the 
“slightest trace of reality.” 

Sartre does not accept the view of his critics. He states that 
non-being does not come to things by a negative judgment; 
rather, it is a negative judgment which is conditioned and sup- 
ported by a prejudicative comprehension of a non-being. In the 
example cited above, it is a comprehension of the non-being of 
two hundred franes that serves as foundation for making the 
negative judgment. Sartre writes: “The necessary condition for 
our saying ‘not’ is that non-being be a perpetual presence in us 
and outside, that nothingness haunts being.” Sartre denies that 
the negative judgment arises when our expectations end in Ғай- 
ure. He, however, concedes that expectations have something 
to do with the negative judgment; they lead us to discover non- 
being. “It is evident,” says Sartre, “that non-being always 
appears within the limits of a human expectation.” То sub- 
stantiate his view, Sartre cites the following example: 

Ihave an appointment with my friend Pierre at a certain cafe 
at four o'clock. Suppose 1 arrive fifteen minutes late and find 
that Pierre, who is always punctual, is not there. I then make a 
negative judgment that "Pierre is not here." The cafe where I 
expect to meet him is full of being. The patrons, the tables, the 
mirrors, the light and everything in the cafe constitute a ground 
against which Pierre is about to appear. This organization of 
the cafe as the ground for Pierre's appearance is "an original 
nihilation." Each thing in the cafe first appears to me as a dis- 
tinct object and then falls back into the ground by my nihilating 
activity. The ground is the necessary condition for the appear- 
ance of the principal figure, which is here the person of Pierre. 
Since Pierre is absent, what appears on the ground is not his 
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presence but his absence. “It is Pierre rising himself as nothing- 
ness on the ground of the nihilation of the cafe.” My intuition 
of Pierre’s absence leads me to make the negative judgment that 
he is not here. And it is my expectation for Pierre’s presence 
that leads me to discover his absence. “1 myself expected to see 
Pierre, and my expectation has caused the absence of Pierre to 
happen as a real event concerning, this cafe. It is an objective fact 
at present that I have discovered this absence.” ® 

“This example,” Sartre concludes, “is sufficient to show that 
non-being does not come to things by a negative judgment; it is 
the negative judgment, on the contrary, which is conditioned 
and supported by non-being.”® Sartre asserts that nothingness 
is not a subjective concept resulting from man’s psychic opera- 
tions. Nothingness for Sartre is an objective reality; that is, the 
reality of nothingness is not dependent upon the acts of con- 
sciousness. According to Sartre, “there is a transphenomenality 
of non-being as of being.”” He contends that nothingness can 
be given to our intuition. “Іп order for negation to exist in the 
world and in order that we may consequently raise questions 
concerning Being, it is necessary that in some way Nothingness 
be given.”” Sartre, however, does not specify how nothingness 
can be given to our intuition. Just as Husserl has difficulty in 
showing how the transcendental ego is given to our phenom- 
enological reflection, so also Sartre has difficulty in specifying 
how nothingness is given to intuition. The main problem is: If 
consciousness is consciousness of something, how can it be con- 
sciousness of nothing? 

Sartre goes on to say that the intuitive apprehension of noth- 
ingness is necessary not only for interrogation and negative 
judgment but also for the manifestation of négatités. As Sartre 
himself says: “Nothingness must be given at the heart of Being, 
in order for us to be able to apprehend that particular type of 
realities which we called négatités.”” The term ^négatités' is 
coined by Sartre to name experiences of realities such as de- 
struction, change, otherness and so forth, which in their inner 
structure are "inhabited by negation."? In négatités a thing is 
given along with a non-being. Destruction, for example, in- 
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volves non-existence of a thing which once existed. Non-being 
has been introduced into the thing. From where does non-being 
come to the thing? The thing cannot generate non-being because 
it is a being-in-itself, a what-it-is. “There is not the slightest 
emptiness in being, not the tiniest crack through which noth- 
ingness might slip in.” This means that nothingness cannot 
stem from the in-itself. Neither can nothingness gencrate itself. 
In Sartre’s view, nothingness does not nihilate itself; nothing- 
ness is nihilated. 


"Tt follows therefore that there must exist a Being (this cannot be 
the In-itself) of which the property is to nihilate Nothingness, to sup- 
port it in its being, to sustain it perpetually in its very existence, a 
being by which nothingness comes to things.”75 


According to Sartre, the being which introduces nothingness 
into things is human reality. “Man is the being through whom 
nothingness comes to the world.”” Since the being by which 
nothingness comes to the world must be its own nothingness,” 
human reality therefore is its own nothingness.” This amounts 
to saying that consciousness is nothingness, for the term ‘hu- 
man reality’ is used as a synonym for consciousness. 

Sartre’s description of the appearance of nothingness in the 
world can be summarized in the following statement: Since the 
in-itself is so full of itself that it does not admit any negative 
element, nothingness must be brought to things by the being 
which is not the in-itself; and that being is consciousness. Hold- 
ing this view, Sartre has to face some difficulties. If it is true that 
consciousness introduces nothingness into things, then the re- 
ality of nothingness scems to be dependent upon the nihilating 
activity of consciousness. If this is the case, how can one say 
that nothingness is an objective reality? And nothingness, the 
reality of which depends on the acts of consciousness, cannot 
be transphenomenal as Sartre believes. Furthermore, it is ques- 
tionable whether one can rightly speak about the 
“phenomenon” of non-being. How can non-being appear to our 
intuition? Sartre himself maintains that being is coextensive 
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with phenomenon. As such, there can be only phenomenon of 
being, not phenomenon of non-being. If Sartre allows that there 
is phenomenon of non-being, then he has to admit, as against 
his own position, that there is phenomenon which is not coex- 
tensive with being. Since Sartre can never admit this implication, 
he has to deny that there is phenomenon of non-being. As a 
result, he is not in a position to claim, as he actually did, that 
"there is а transphenomenality of non-being as of being.”” 


TEMPORALITY 


The in-itself, as is mentioned earlier, is a full positivity that can- 
not admit any change or becoming. This means that the in-itself 
is not subject to temporality. Sartre writes: “Тһе in-itself cannot 
be present any more than it can be past."* Now one question 
arises: If the in-itself is not temporal, from where does tempo- 
rality come to things? To this question, Sartre's answer would 
be that it is consciousness which introduces temporality into 
things. This is because "consciousness is temporal, ”® that is, 
temporality is the infra-structure or mode of being of conscious- 
ness." In short, consciousness temporalizes itself. 

According to Sartre, there are two temporalities: original tem- 
porality which is the infra-structure of consciousness and 
psychic temporality which is constituted by impure reflection.” 
Impure reflection, as has been shown in the preceding chapter, 
constitutes the psychic facts, viz. the ego, its states, its acts and 
its qualities. Psychic temporality is constituted through the suc- 
cession of these psychic facts. 


“Indeed it is their reality which is the object of psychology. Prac- 
tically it is on the level of psychic fact that concrete relation between 
men are established—claims, jealousies, grudges, suggestions, 
struggles, rules, гіс.”84 


For Sartre, it is not conceivable that the pre-reflective con- 


sciousness, which temporalizes itself, should be itself these 
states, these acts and these qualities. Since these psychic facts 
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are constituted by impure reflection, they cannot appear in the 
pre-reflective consciousness. Thus psychic temporality, which 
is the successive order of psychic facts, disappears completely 
if consciousness remains on the pre-reflective level or if impure 
reflection purifies itself. In the pre-reflective experience there is 
only original temporality. The pre-reflective consciousness is 
aware of original temporality, not in the form of reflection, but 
in the form of non-thetic self-consciousness. 

Original temporality, for Sartre, is an ‘organized structure’, 
The three dimensions of time, past, present and future, are not 
considered as an infinite series of ‘nows’—but rather as “the 
structured moments of an original synthesis.”* The pre-reflec- 
tive consciousness, being temporal, is an ‘ekstatic unity’ which 
simultaneously exists in the three dimensions of past, present 
and future. Now we shall consider how the three dimensions 
are related to one another in such a way that their unity is 
formed. 


1, THE PAST 


The first dimension is the past. What is the being of the past? 
The answer given by some thinkers is that since the past is no 
longer, it has no being. This view is not acceptable to Sartre 
because it fails to account for the passivity of memory in which 
a remembering consciousness transcends the present in order 
to aim at an event in the past. On the other hand, some thinkers 
like Bergson and Husserl maintain that the past has a kind of 
existence. For them, being past for an event simply means being 
retired, losing its efficacy without losing its being. According to 
Sartre, this view fails to explain how the past can be related to 
the present. Since the past has been conferred the existence of 
the in-itself, it is impossible to unite it to the present. This is 
because of the fact that the in-itself “is isolated in its being and 
that it does not enter into any connection with what is not it- 
self."& All bridges between the past and the present have been 
cut down. 

According to Sartre, whether the past is or is no longer is 
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hardly of any importance in so far as it does not enable us to 
reconnect it to the present. The problem of relation arises for 
those philosophers who consider temporality as primarily sepa- 
rated instants to which they grant a priori being-in-itself. "This 
problem has for a long time been disguised by a conception of 
the human being as an in-itself.”“” As a result, it is not possible 
to establish between instants the “slightest connection of suc- 
cession.” Hume, for example, finds in his mind a succession of 
impressions each one of which is a “distinct existence.” He fails 
to understand how these impressions are related to one another. 
Sartre, therefore, writes: “Any connection with an antecedent 
or consequent, no matter how constant it may be, remains unin- 
telligible."5* 

To avoid such difficulty Sartre proposes that instead of con- 
sidering temporality as a separation, one should approach it as 
a totality.” In doing so, one will see that the past is first of all my 
past. It is not nothing, neither is it the present, but it is bound to 
a certain present and to a certain future, to both of which it 
belongs. The past has ontological relation with the present. “It 
is originally the past of the present.” The past of a man is never 
cut off from his total being. Suppose we say that Paul was a 
student in 1940, Who was the student then? It is Paul, living at 
the present time, who was the student. This is to say that Paul 
has a past. The same is true for everyone. But one does not have 
a past as one has a car. In the case of having a car, the relation 
between the possessor and his car is an external relation; he can 
dissociate himself from it. But in the case of having a past, I 
cannot dissociate myself. I am related to my past in the form of 
an internal relation. | am my past in the form of “I am тле,” 

Thus the past consciousness is not separated from the present 
consciousness. 


“What separates prior from subsequent is exactly nothing (rien). 
This nothing is absolutely impassable, just because it is nothing... The 
prior consciousness is always there (though with the modification of 
'pastness'). it constantly maintains a relation of interpretation with 
the present consciousness, but on the basis of this existential relation 
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it is put out of the game, out of the circuit, between parentheses....”92 


This means that “the prior consciousness” is not a discrete 
unit but is continuously surpassed. The past is continuously 
added to, without a break. 

Consciousness which has lapsed into the past is no longer 
self-consciousness; “its being is no longer for itself since it no 
longer exists as reflection-reflecting."? In this sense, the past 
consciousness becomes an in-itself. Thus the past is a solidifica- 
tion of the for-itself from which all possibility is excluded. 
Consciousness falling into the past becomes a being-in-the- 
midst-of-the-world.* The past is described as a for-itself 
inundated by the in-itself. "Like the mermaid whose human 
body is completed in the tail of a fish, the extra-mundane for 
itself is completed behind itself as a thing in the world,” 

The present consciousness is its past, not in the mode of iden- 
tity, but rather in the mode of “an internal bond of non-being." 
“It is not what it is.” This means that consciousness cannot 
dissociate itself from its past; it has to be it. But the present con- 
sciousness is a for-itself, it can never be identical with the past 
consciousness which has already become an in-itself. “In so far 
as itis for-itself, itis never what itis. What it is is behind itas the 
perpetual surpassed.” The past, therefore, haunts the present 
consciousness or the for-itself as its original contingency. This 
contingency Sartre calls facticity. For Sartre, the expressions 
"past" and "facticity" indicate one and the same thing. “It is 
precisely this surpassed facticity which we call the past. The 
past then is a necessary structure of the for-itself."* The pastis 
regarded as the essence of the present consciousness. That is 
why Sartre says that "My essence is in the past.”” The present 
consciousness exists as a ^pure appearance." This present exist- 
ence of consciousness precedes its essence. Thus in 
consciousness, “existence precedes essence." 19? 


2. THE PRESENT 


In contrast to the past consciousness which has become an in- 
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itself, the present consciousness is characterized as the for-it- 
self. The meaning of the present is presence to the being-in-it- 
self. Sartre defines the present consciousness or for-itself as 
“presence to being.” Consciousness is presence to something 
inso far as it is a witness of itself as not being that thing. That is, 
when consciousness is conscious of an object, it is implicitly 
aware of itself as not being that object. 


“It is consciousness of as the internal negation of 
The structure at the basis of intentionality and of selfness is the ne- 
gation, which is the internal relation of the for-itself to the thing... It 
is in the mode of the for-itself; that is, as a separate existence inasmuch 
as it reveals itself as not being being. 19? 


The present, therefore, is an escape from being which is 
“there.” It is a perpetual flight in the face of being. Hence the 
present is defined as non-being. As Sartre writes: "Thus we 
have precisely defined the fundamental meaning of the Present: 
the Present is not.’"™ The present can never be grasped in the 
form of an instant, for the instant is the moment when the 
present is. But the present never is; it has no being which coin- 
cides with itself. The present consciousness "is not" butis rather 
a relation between the past and the future across the chasm that 
is itself. Itis a “chasm” that divides non-temporal plenitude into 
abefore and an after, a "detotalized totality.” The present con- 
sciousness is the reference point relative to which there is a past 
and a future "down there, in the distance." It has being outside 
of it, before and behind. "Before itself, behind itself; never it- 
self"'5 is the description of the present. Before itself, it has to be 
its future; and behind itself, it has to be its past. "At present it is 
not what it is (past) and it is what it is not (future)."9* 


3. THE FUTURE 


The presentis a flight out of the past into the future. What, then, 
is the future? According to Sartre, "the future is what I have to 
be in so far as I cannot be it." At present the for-itself is a lack. 
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This lack or nothingness is the inner structure of the for-itself. 
Consciousness does not exist first in order afterwards to lack 
this or that; it exists first as lack and in immediate connection 
with what it lacks." What the for-itself lacks is the self-as-be- 
ing-in-itself.'? It projects itself into the future in order to unite 
itself with the lacking; that is, with that which, if added to its 
present, would make it be what it is. Thus the for-itself is by 
nature the transcendence or “the project of self beyond.”" It is 
its own surpassing towards its ideal which, if realized, would 
transform the for-itself into the in-itself-for-itself. This ideal, 
however, is unrealizable. The future does not allow itself to be 
rejoined; it slides into the past as a by-gone future, and the for- 
itself once again is a lack of a new future. 

The past is that in which all possibility is ruled out, whereas 
the future “is simply my possibility of presence to being be- 
yond being.""" Sartre has defined possibility in these words: 
“What is given as the peculiar lack of each for-itself and what is 
strictly defined as lacking to precisely this for-itself and no other 
is the possibility of the for-itself."'? The future is regarded as a 
project of possibility for the reason that it presents us with a 
fragility of that which could be and could also not be. And it is 
due to the freedom of the for-itself that the future is the possi- 
bility rather than determination. “The future is what I would be 
if I were not free and what I can have to be only because I am 
Íree."!? Thus the future is what I have to be. The relation be- 
tween my present and my future is an internal one. The meaning 
of my present activities is understood in the light of my project. 
“There is in my consciousness no moment which is not simi- 
larly defined by an internal relation to a future."!'* The future 
forms the attraction towards which I move. “Thus finality is 
rightly said to be causality reversed—that is, the efficacy of the 
future state.” "5 P 


THE EKSTATIC UNITY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


So far we have shown that the three temporal dimensions, viz. 
past, present and future are not discrete moments, but rather 
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“structured moments” of an original “ekstatic unity.” The three 
dimensions are related to one another in the form of internal 
relation. And the point of relation is the present which relates 
the past with the future. Thus original temporality of conscious- 
ness is conceived as a totality. 

For Sartre, consciousness is a being which exists simulta- 
neously in all its dimensions. “It is impossible to conceive of a 
consciousness which would not exist in these three dimen- 
sions.”" This is to say that consciousness can at the same time 
fulfill these three requirements: 

(1) to not-be what it is, 

(2) to be what it is not, and 

(3) to be what it is not and to not-be what it is. 

It is “not what it is” in the sense that it is not identical with 
whatit was in the past; and it "is what itis not" in the sense that 
it is not yet what it will be in the future. In this respect, con- 
sciousness is a being which is itself “outside itself”; that is, it is 
an “ambiguous” being!" 

In this ekstatic temporality, the question of the unity of con- 
sciousness does not arise. This is because ekstatic unity is the 
inner structure of consciousness. Consciousness is not first a 
discrete instant which is to be unified afterwards; conscious- 
ness is always already a unity of past, present and future. 

It should be remembered that, in The Transcendence of the Ego, 
Sartre, following Husserl, conceives consciousness as a discrete 
instant which is to be unified by acts of retention and proten- 
tion. In Being and Nothingness Sartre has abandoned this 
instantaneous conception of consciousness, saying that this con- 
ception fails to explain how the instants of consciousness are 
related to one another. The instant may be defined as an alleg- 
edly discrete segment of time, wholly distinct from prior and 
posterior moments."? It exists in the self-inclusion of identity— 
asabeing-in-itself. InSartre's ontology the in-itself is an isolated 
being which does not admit any forms of relation with what is 
not itself. Thus the relation between the instants is as inconceiv- 
able as the relation between the in-itselfs. Having no relation to 
prior and posterior moments, the instant is “non-temporal” and 
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hence eternal. For Sartre, “eternity and the instant are here 
equivalent.” Being non-temporal, the instant cannot give rise 
to temporality which is succession by nature. For this reason 
Sartre rejects the instant “which is but one view of the mind.” 
This view, says Sartre, is held by Husserl. He criticizes Husserl 
for not being able to “free himself from the instantaneous con- 
ception of consciousness."!?! [f Husserl’s conscious act is first 
given as instantaneous, then there is no way to get outside it. 
Each instant would be a self-enclosed being which is deprived 
of any means of relation to any other. Neither retention nor 
protention can bring about unification of the instants. As Sartre 
has pointed out: 


“We saw in the preceding chapter how protentions batter in vain 
on the window-panes of the present without shattering them. The same 
goes for retentions... consciousness, as Husserl conceived it, cannot in 
reality transcend itself, either toward the world or toward the future 
or toward the past, "1?2 


Having rejected the instantaneous conception of conscious- 
ness, Sartre proposes the conception of consciousness as ekstatic 
unity. And the continuous ekstasis of consciousness rules out 
the instant. Consciousness can exist simultaneously in the three 
ekstases of past, present and future because at the present it is 
nothingness. As a lack of being, consciousness is a “perpetual 
referring” to being outside itself. It refers itself back to what it 
was in the past and also projects itself toward what it will be in 
the future. At present consciousness is not. “As Present, Past 
and Future—all at the same time—the for-itself dispersing its 
being in three dimensions is temporal due to the very fact that 
itnihilates itself."!? In other words, that consciousness exists in 
the ekstatic unity is possible because consciousness is free- 
dom.!^ 


FREEDOM 


So our inquiry into original temporality leads us to another 
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structure of consciousness—freedom. According to Sartre, 
nihilation, temporalization, freedom and choice are one and the 
same thing.’ We have said earlier that consciousness condi- 
tions the appearance of nothingness in the world. Conscious- 
ness, says Sartre, “has appeared to us as freedom.” Here free- 
dom is not a property subsisting in consciousness, but rather 
the inner structure of consciousness. “What we call freedom is 
impossible to distinguish from the being of ‘human reality.’ Man 
does not exist first in order to be free subsequently, there is no 
difference between the being of man and his being free.” Free- 
dom is the stuff of the being of man. “Man cannot be sometimes 
slave and sometimes free; he is wholly and forever free or he is 
not free at all.” Man is forever free, for "man is condemned to be 
free." ? 

Human reality is free because it can realize a nihilating rup- 
ture with the world and with itself; and this rupture is the same 
as freedom. "For the for-itself, to be is to nihilate the in-itself 
which it 15.7129 This nihilating activity enables the for-itself to 
perpetually wrench away from itself, to break off with its own 
past, and to tear itself away from what it will be in the future. 
Thus the for-itself is free to the extent that it has to be its own 
nothingness in three dimensions: first, by temporalizing itself, 
which means that it does not allow itself to be determined by its 
own past; second, by rising up as consciousness of something 
and of itself, which indicates that nothing exists in conscious- 
ness; and finally, by being transcendence, i.e. a being which is 
originally a project, which is defined by its end. 

Since freedom has no essence, it cannot be defined. “It is free- 
dom which is the foundation of all essences.” In freedom 
existence precedes essence. The past alone can be defined, what 
is happening in the present can merely be described. Freedom, 
though indefinable, is describable. Man learns his freedom 
through his action; hence freedom can be best understood by 
describing the structure of human actions. 

The for-itself is the being which is defined by action. “Hu- 
man reality does not exist first in order to act later, but for human 
reality, to be is to act and to cease to act is to cease to be."!* 
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Action, as opposed to mere happening, is defined by intention. 
The careless smoker who has through negligence caused the 
explosion of a powder magazine has not acted. Man is said to be 
acting only when he has an intention. By intention Sartre un- 
derstands "a choice of һе end.”'® This means that action, which 
entails intention, is a projection of the for-itself towards what it 
is not. As Sartre writes: “To conceive a project for the future, or 
form an intention, is to think of something which is not yet so, 
but which may be so.”™ Action is thus a project towards the 
end chosen. Freedom is the indispensable and fundamental con- 
dition of all action." 

The proponents of free will are concerned to find cases of 
decision for which there exists no prior cause, whereas the de- 
terminists contend that there is no action without cause. Sartre 
finds the two views unacceptable. Rejecting the theory of free 
will, Sartre says that every action is intentional; each action, 
therefore, has an end, and the end in turn is referred to a cause. 
To speak of an act without a cause is to speak of an act which 
would lack the intentional structure; and consequently the pro- 
ponents of free will can only end up by rendering the act absurd. 
The determinists are accused by Sartre of stopping their inves- 
tigation with the mere designation of the cause and motive. “The 
essential question,” writes Sartre, “in fact lies beyond the com- 
plex organisation ‘cause-intention-act-end’; indeed we ought to 
ask how a cause (or motive) can be constituted as such,” 
Sartre's contention is that actions do have causes but they are 
causes of a peculiar kind. 


CAUSE AND MOTIVE 


According to Sartre, cause and motive can be regarded as a part 
of the action in so far as the for-itself confers on it values as 
cause or motive. They can be understood only in the light of an 
end which the for-itself chooses. If, for example, I accept a low- 
paying job it is because of fear; and fear is a motive. It is fear of 
dying from starvation. This fear is understood in relation to the 
value which I implicitly give to this life; that is, it is referred to 
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the system of ideal objects of my projects. This means that cause 
and motive have meaning only within the ensemble of my 
projects. What is the difference between cause and motive? 

By cause (motif) Sartre understands an objective appreciation 
of the situation. It is generally the reason for the act; that is, the 
ensemble of rational considerations which justify it. To explain 
this, Sartre takes an example from history. If Clovis, the first 
king of France, was converted to Catholicism it is because he 
saw an opportunity of getting into the good graces of the all 
powerful episcopate whose support would be necessary for the 
conquest of Gaul. Here the cause of Clovis’ conversion is the 
political and religious state of Gaul and the relative strengths of 
the episcopate. It is an objective appreciation of the situation at 
that time. Sartre points out that this objective appreciation can 
be made only in the light of a presupposed end and within the 
limit of a project towards the end. In order for the power of the 
episcopate to appear objectively to Clovis as the cause of his 
conversion it is necessary first for him to posit as an end his rule 
on all of Gaul. If he had other ends, he would not see the situa- 
tion of the episcopate as a cause; he would leave it in the state 
of ‘unrevealed,’ in a total obscurity. Thus the cause, far from 
determining an action, appears only in the light of a project 
towards an end. 

In contrast, motive (mobile) is a subjective fact. “It is the en- 
semble of the desires, emotions and passions which urge me to 
accomplish a certain act.” The psychologists believe that 
motives are contained in the state of consciousness. They would 
interpret Clovis’ conversion as a result of his ambition. And this 
ambition is regarded as a motive. Sartre's view is different from 
that of the psychologists. He says that there is no motive in con- 
sciousness because, as we saw, consciousness is contentless. For 
Sartre, “motives are only for consciousness." "* From Sartre's 
view point, Clovis' ambition is not a quality contained in con- 
sciousness. “Ав it is not distinct from the project of conquering, 
we shall say that this first project of his possibilities in the light 
of which Clovis discovers a cause for being converted is pre- 
cisely the motive." 
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THE UNDETERMINED CHOICE 


Now it is clear that for Sartre neither cause nor motive can de- 
termine action in so far as action is defined by intention, ie. a 
choice of an end. Cause and motive have meaning only within 
the compass of the project towards the end. “Ав soon as there 
are cause and motive ... there is already a positing of ends and 
consequently a choice.” “In fact, itis this original choice which 
originally creates all causes and motives which can guide us to 
partial actions."'?! It follows that an action is free inasmuch as the 
original choice is free: this is the real locus of Sartre's theory of 
freedom. Hence by freedom he means the undetermined choice. 
"Freedom is the freedom of choosing but not the freedom of not 
choosing." For the for-itself, to be is to choose itself.'? Sartre 
writes: 


"Every for itself is a free choice; each of its acts—the most insig- 
nificant as well as the most weighty—expresses this choice and 
emanates from it. This is what we have called our freedom.”144 


The for-itself is a choice because it is defined ontologically as 
а lack. “The for-itself chooses because it is lack; freedom is re- 
ally synonymous with lack.” What the for-itself lacks is the 
being-in-itself. The for-itself never wants to remain a lack; it 
desires to unite itself with the in-itself. The unity, if realized, 
would be called the being-in-itself-for-itself. The original choice 
of the for-itself is the choice of itself as being united with the in- 
itself. The unity is the ideal of the for-itself. Its fundamental 
project aims at realizing this ideal. And the “secondary” projects 
which aim at realization of a particular goal of the for-itself are 
based on the fundamental project. 

Thus all action expresses a choice of the end. The action is not 
limited to itself; it refers immediately to the end chosen. And 
the end lies in the future. It should be noted here that Freud, 
unlike Sartre, thinks that the determinants of human actions 
derive their forces from the past, not from the future. Accord- 
ing to Freud, action is symbolic because it expresses an 
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underlying desire which itself would manifest a more profound 
complex. The complexes are constituted by the subject's histori- 
cal situation. For example, itis the child’s situation in the family 
that determines in him the birth of the Oedipus complex. Such 
a complex, retained in the unconscious, comes out from time to 
time to motivate the subject’s action. In this sense, human ac- 
tion cannot be totally free because it is determined by the 
impulses emanating from the unconscious. Sartre, therefore, 
regards Freud’s theory as psychic determinism. Sartre criticizes 
Freud for giving too much importance to the past dimension of 
men. “The dimension of the future,” writes Sartre, “does not 
exist for psychoanalysis.” Human reality in the Freudian 
theory loses one of its ekstases and can be interpreted solely by 
a regression towards the past from the stand-point of the 
present. Sartre notes that instead of understanding the action in 
terms of the past as Freud did, we can conceive of it as turning 
back of the future towards the present. Each action manifests 
the project towards the end in the future. The inferiority com- 
plex, for example, is not a product of my past but rather “a 
project of my own for-itself in the world in the presence of the 
other.” Assuch itis always transcendence; it isa way of choos- 
ing myself. “It is impossible seriously to consider the feeling of 
inferiority without determining it in terms of the future and of 
my possibilities.”! Hence every action, no matter how trivial, 
is not the simple effect of the prior psychic state but rather it “is 
integrated as secondary structure in global structures and fi- 
nally in the totality which I ата, 19 

It may be argued from the Freudian viewpoint that if it is the 
case that all action refers to the original choice, itis possible that 
a choice which has been made in the past still motivates the 
action in the present; and consequently the action expresses the 
choice made in the past. To this, Sartre would reply that the 
original choice is always renewed; as such there is no question 
of its motivating the action from the past. The fundamental 
project, since it is perpetually renewed, is coextensive with the 
entire life of consciousness. 
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“Since freedom is a being-without-support and without-a-spring- 
board, the project in order to be must be constantly renewed. 1 choose 
myself perpetually апа can never be merely by virtue of having-been- 
chosen; otherwise I should fall into the pure and simple existence of 
the in-itself. "150 


Since the choice is coextensive with the whole life of con- 
| sciousness, consciousness cannot stop choosing; to be conscious 
| is to choose. Consciousness and choice are one and the same thing." 
| Sartre rules out the possibility of the unconscious choice, be- 
cause choice, being identical with consciousness, must of 
necessity be non-thetic consciousness of choice. 

i Consciousness, therefore, is free choice. Choice is said to be 
absurd, not because it is without reasons, but because it is be- 
| yond reasons. It is by choice that “all foundations and all reasons 
22 come into being.” This is to say that freedom is a choice of its 
| being but not the foundation of its being. If it were its own foun- 
: dation, it would be necessary that freedom should decide its 
being-free; that is, it should be a choice of itself as freedom. If 
freedom were to choose its being-free, this would suppose that 
the possibility of being-free and the possibility of not being free 
i exist equally before the free choice of freedom. Since to choose 
between the two alternatives presupposes another prior free- 
dom which would choose being-free, this would lead to infinite 
regress. “In fact, we are a freedom which chooses, but we do not 
choose to be free. We are condemned to freedom, as we said 
earlier, thrown into freedom or, as Heidegger says, ‘aban- 
doned.’” Human reality is ‘condemned’ to freedom because it 
does not choose to be free. Nor can it stop choosing. This is 
i because “not to choose is, in fact, to choose not to choose."!** 
Even suicide is a choice and affirmation of being." So human 
reality “is not free not to exist or not to be free.” 


FACTICITY OF FREEDOM 


Freedom is "total and infinite." Sartre rejects all forms of deter- 
minism. He then tries to cope with the classical arguments 
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against absolute freedom. The determinists say that man is not 
free because he is subject to hereditary and environmental pres- 
sures. His freedom is limited by his family, nationality, lan- 
guage, sex, etc. Man seems to encounter resistance and obstacle 
everywhere. To these objections, Sartre replies, first of all, that 
freedom does not mean the ability to obtain what one has 
wished. “In other words success is not important to freedom." 
The philosophical notion of freedom, which Sartre accepts, 
means only "the autonomy of choice.” It is true that there is 
certain given datum which prevents full exercise of freedom. 
Nevertheless the resistance is not a limit to freedom but rather 
a necessary condition for its appearance. "There can be a free 
for-itself only as engaged in a resisting world. Outside of this 
engagement the notions of freedom, of determinism, of neces- 
sity lose all meaning.”"” The given in itself does not restrain 
freedom; it is neutral. Just as cause and motive are constituted 
as such only within the compass of the end, so also the given is 
revealed as resistance or as aid only in the light of human 
projects. The rock, for example, can show its resistance only to 
the mountaineer who makes a project of scaling. For the simple 
tourist whose project is a pure aesthetic appreciation of the land- 
scape, the rock is not revealed either as scalable or as not-scal- 
able; it is either beautiful or ugly. 

The given is a part of facticity of freedom. By facticity Sartre 
means "the given which it (freedom) has to be and which it il- 
luminates by its project.” And the synthetic organization of 
facticity illuminated by freedom constitutes ‘situation.’ To 
choose is to choose in situation. Man, therefore, is called "be- 
ing-in-situation."' Sartre writes: "There is freedom only in a 
situation and there is a situation only through freedom."'? There 
are five structural aspects of the situation: my place, my past, 
my environment, my fellowmen, and my death. 


А. My Place 


"My place" is the present place I live in. It presupposes differ- 
ent places in which I lived going back to the place of my birth. 
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It is from this original place that I shift to other places. The de- 
terminist says that the choice of one place excludes the choice of 
other places. Sartre points out that freedom can exist only in 
restricted form since freedom is choice. Every choice implies 
elimination and selection; that is, every choice is a choice of fini- 
tude. "Thus freedom can be truly free only by constituting fac- 
ticity as its own restriction."'9 Some may say that the occupa- 
tion of a place restricts my freedom of travelling; І am not free 
to go to Chicago because of the fact that I am a minor govern- 
ment official at Bangkok. According to Sartre, place in itself is 
neutral. It is revealed as an obstacle or as a help only in the light 
of my project towards a certain end. “Thus our freedom itself 
creates the obstacles from which we suffer.” It is freedom 
which causes our place to appear as a resistance by positing its 
end. 


B. My Past 


My past is what I have been. In so far as I exist, I cannot lack 
having a past. The for-itself "comes into the world with a 
past."'** “Our acts," says the proverb, “follow after us." Does 
this mean that the past determines my action? It appears to the 
determinists that man is not free because his present existence 
is determined and influenced by his past. This view is not ac- 
ceptable to Sartre. According to him, the past is perpetually ‘in 
suspense,' because I can freely give a new meaning to it. And 
the meaning I give depends upon my present project. “Ву рго- 
jecting myself towards my ends, I preserve the past with me, 
and by action I decide its meaning.”" Hence it is my choice of 
the future goal that decides the meaning of my past. And it is 
within the compass of my project that the past is manifested as 
the motivation of my present action. As Sartre has pointed out: 


"Thus like place, the past is integrated with the situation when the 
for-itself by its choice of future confers on its past facticity a value in 
terms of which this facticity motivates the act and conduct of the for- 
itself. "197 
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С. My Environment 


My environments (entours) are not the place which І occupy but 
the instrumental things which surround me with their co- 
efficients of adversity and utility. They are tools which have 
their value and resistance. The synthetic organization of the 
tools constitutes the unity of my Umwelt, and this Umwelt can 
be revealed only within the limits of a free project.'* A tool is in 
itself indifferent; it offers neither help nor resistance. It is only 
within my project that the tool becomes my adversity or utility. 
Suppose I wish to arrive at the next town as quickly as possible 
and | plan to go there by bicycle. Since the bicycle has a flat tire, 
itoffers resistance. This bicycle is revealed as resistance because 
I have chosen it for a ride; itis included in my project. This illus- 
tration shows that “the adversity of things and their potentiali- 
ties in general are illuminated by the end chosen.” Thus 
Sartre’s position regarding environments is the same as that of 
place; both are neutral, it is my free project which makes them 
an aid or a resistance. 


D. My Fellowmen 


Itis not by me alone that meanings come to instrumental things. 
Living in the world, 1 encounter my fellowmen who also put 
meanings into things. I find myself engaged in an already mean- 
ingful world which reflects to me meanings which my free 
project has not given to them. I come across instruction, direc- 
tions, orders, prohibitions which are addressed to me and which 
I have to obey if I do not want to take the wrong street, to miss 
the train, to be arrested, etc. My freedom seems to be limited by 
the existence of the Other. Moreover, through the Other arise 
certain determinations which I am without having chosen; that 
is, for the Other Lam Asian, rich, ugly, etc. Thus the true limit of 
my freedom lies in the fact that the Other apprehends me as the 
Other-as-object, and that my situation becomes for him an ob- 
jective form.” These two characteristic limits represent the 
boundaries of my freedom. Sartre, however, points out that by 
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my free recognition of the Other's freedom I recover my being- 
as-object. If, on the contrary, I consider the Other as pure object, 
then all determinations from the Other disappear immediately. 
Since “I can apprehend the Other as a freedom only within the 
free project of apprehending him as such,” it is nothing but my 
freedom which allows the Other's freedom to impose limit on 
it, Sartre, therefore, admits that there is limit of freedom—the 
limit which comes from freedom itself. “Just as thought accord- 
ing to Spinoza сап be limited only by thought, so freedom сап 
be limited only by freedom.” 


E. My Death 


The realists consider death as a door opening upon the nothing- 
ness of human reality, as something non-human. This realistic 
conception of death is not acceptable to Sartre who regards 
death as a human phenomenon. “It is the phenomenon of my 
personal life which makes of this life a unique life—that is, a life 
which does not begin again, a life in which one never recovers 
his stroke.” Heidegger also accepts this humanization of death 
and defines Dasein as being-towards-death (Sein-zum-Tode),'” 
“Thus death reveals itself as that possibility which is one’s 
ownmost."/? Death is for Dasein the capital possibility from 
which all other possibilities derive their status. Unlike 
Heidegger, Sartre does not consider death to be a possibility of 
the for-itself. For him death is “the nihilation of all my possibili- 
ties." Death as the external limit of life does not make limit of 
my freedom. "The freedom which is my freedom remains total 
and infinite. Death is not an obstacle to my projects; it is only a 
destiny of these projects elsewhere." Death is the external limit 
which the for-itself will never encounter for when death is there, 
the for-itself is no longer there. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


It is clear from the foregoing discussion that situation is not a 
limit to freedom, but rather a necessary condition for the ap- 
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pearance of freedom. Without limit, freedom is absolute. What 
necessarily follows from absolute freedom is responsibility. By 
responsibility Sartre simply means “consciousness (of) being the 
incontestable author of an event or of an object." 1 am respon- 
sible for giving meanings to things, i.e. for being the “author” of 
the situation, the world and the value. In fact, I am responsible 
for all things except for my responsibility, because I am not the 
foundation of my being. Sartre writes: 


"Therefore everything takes place as if | were compelled to be re- 
sponsible. I am abandoned in the world ... in the sense that I find 
myself suddenly alone and without help, engaged ina world for which 
1 bear the whole responsibility without being able, whatever 1 do, to 
tear myself away from this responsibility for an instant. "175 


It is precisely this constant awareness of responsibility that 
plunges the for-itself into anguish. 


ANGUISH 


Anguish of the for-itself is anxiety resulting from the awareness 
of itself as freedom. Since it is nothingness, the for-itself cannot 
appeal to any a priori "human nature” for guidance in making a 
choice. Finding itself alone and without help, it feels insecure 
and anxious. According to Sartre, anguish is different from fear. 
“А situation provokes fear if there is a possibility of my life be- 
ing changed from without; my being provokes anguish to the 
extent that I distrust myself and my own reactions in that situ- 
ation." In other words, fear is unreflective apprehension of the 
transcendent object as a danger for me whereas anguish is re- 
flective apprehension of myself as freedom. That is why Sartre 
says that "anguish is born as a structure of the reflective con- 
sciousness”! and that "it is in anguish that man gets the con- 
sciousness of his freedom." According to Sartre, there are three 
kinds of anguish: anguish in the face of the future, anguish in 
the face of the past and ethical anguish. 4 

First, anguish in the face of the future is“ precisely my conscious- 
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ness of being my own future, in the mode of not-being.” In this 
sense I am in anguish because I am aware that my present being 
cannot determine my action in the future, What I will do is a 
mere possibility. Anguish arises when I recognize a possibility 
as my possibility and see myself separated from the future. For 
example, walking on a narrow path along a precipice, I feel an- 
guish at the thought that I may possibly throw myself over the 
precipice at any time and nothing prevents me from doing such 
a thing. Here anguish implies the apprehension of throwing my- 
self over the precipice as “my” possibility. 

Secondly, anguish in the face of the past arises because “man is 
always separated Бу a nothingness from his essence."!7 Essence 
is all that haman reality apprehends in itself as having been. 
Man is in anguish because he realizes that what he was cannot 
determine what he is. Included in this type is the anguish of the 
gambler who has freely and sincerely decided not to gamble 
any more and who, on approaching the gaming table, suddenly 
sees the total inefficacy of the past solution. He perceives with 
anguish that nothing prevents him from gambling. 

Finally, everyday morality is not exclusive of ethical anguish. 
There is ethical anguish when I consider myself in my original 
relation to values. For Sartre, values do not have real being, “for 
every value which would base its ideal nature on its being 
would thereby cease even to be a value.” Value is beyond be- 
ing.” I am “a being by whom values exist.” And I feel anguish 
because nothing justifies adopting this or that particular value 
or scale of values. “My freedom is anguished at being the foun- 
dation of values while itself without foundation.” 


BAD FAITH 


Man is hardly in pure anguish because most of the time he flees 
anguish in bad faith (mauvaise foi). Thus bad faith is the attempt 
to flee anguish. It is described as self-deception or a lie to one- 
self?! for it tries to hide freedom from oneself. Bad faith is an 
attitude of excuses, i.e. a refusal to recognize what I am, namely, 
a being who is both facticity and transcendence. "These two 
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aspects of human reality are and ought to be capable of a valid 
coordination. But bad faith does not wish either to coordinate 
them or to surmount them in a synthesis.” These statements 
indicate that bad faith does not solely consist in the denial of 
one’s transcendence in order to flee anguish; it also consists in 
the denial of one’s facticity and overemphasis on one’s tran- 
scendence. 

In the case of the denial of transcendences, a man of bad faith 
looks at himself as a thing, an in-itself. What Sartre calls “the 
spirit of seriousness"' may be regarded as a typical example of 
bad faith of this kind. Man is serious when he takes himself for 
a thing, i.e. a being-in-the-midst-of-the-world. The serious man 
is “of the world” and never imagines the possibility of getting 
out of it, for he has given to himself the type of existence of the 
rock. For Sartre the materialists are revolutionaries because they 
apprehend themselves in terms of the world which oppresses 
them and they want to change this world. So the revolutionar- 
ies are serious, "Marx proposed the original dogma of the 
serious when he asserted the priority of object over subject." 
By taking himself for a thing, the serious man overemphasizes 
kis facticity while denying his transcendence; he is in bad faith. 

Man is in another type of bad faith if he overemphasizes his 
transcendence and denies his facticity; that is, if he looks upon 
himself as pure freedom without commitment and responsibil- 
ity. His freedom remains aloof and independent; it is an empty, 
detached freedom. In contrast with the serious man who sinks 
into the world in seriousness, the man of pure freedom tries to 
flee from the world. Orestes, the hero in The Flies, is in bad faith 
of this kind. He commits a crime without guilt or anguish. He 
asserts that “I am free. Beyond anguish, beyond remorse,” ^ 
Moreover, Orestes spurns Zeus' offer of the throne of Argos in 
exchange for repudiation of his crime; he wants to remain de- 
tached even in his new-found situated freedom. His ideal of 
freedom appears to be self-defeated because, as Sartre says, out- 
side the situation the notion of freedom loses all meaning." 
According to Sartre, it is not possible for man to flee from the 
world. “We in no case get out of an existing world.” To regard 
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oneself as being totally detached from the world is to be in bad 
faith. 

That one flees anguish in bad faith is a fact of life; it is a type 
of being in the world. It is neither good nor bad in itself. Sartre, 
however, goes beyond his phenomenological description in 
making a value judgement that the being of the man of bad faith 
is “corrupted.” Sartre's evaluative analysis is shown by his 
blunt condemnation of the “cowards” who hide from them- 
selves their total freedom either in the spirit of seriousness or 
by deterministic excuses.'** This evaluative analysis makes 
Sartre enter the sphere of what is known as existentialist ethics, 
for his description becomes a “moral description.” In Sartre's 
ethics, freedom is regarded as the goal of man's life; it is the end 
in itself. Sartre says: 


"Furthermore I can pronounce a moral judgement. For I declare 
that freedom, in respect of concrete circumstances, can have no other 
end and aim but itself; and when once a man has seen that values 
depend upon himself in that state of forsakenness he can will only one 
thing, and that is freedom as foundation of all values, "190 


Man wills “freedom for freedom's sake.” As such, man 
should liberate himself from bad faith in order to re-discover 
his hidden freedom. But the question is: How can man escape 
bad faith? It is said that man of bad faith is hiding the truth from 
himself, he is not sincere to himself, Is it possible for man to 
escape bad faith by practising sincerity? 

"To be sincere,” writes Sartre, “is to be what one is.” A sin- 
cere man is believed to be a kind of person who, if he is 
cowardly, admits that he is a coward. “It is necessary that aman 
be for himself only what he is."'? But to be what one is is to be 
a thing, an in-itself. The nature of man is to not-be what he is 
and to be what he is not. Thus man cannot be what he is, and 
thereby the ideal of sincerity is not possible to achieve because 
it goes against the nature of human reality. If man insists on 
determining exactly what he is, then he is constituting himself 
as a thing. As a result, he ends up in bad faith. Hence, sincerity 
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is itself in bad faith. Sincerity is not possible because man can- 
not be what he is. If man could be what he is, then bad faith 
would not be possible. “Thus in order for bad faith to be pos- 
sible, sincerity itself must be in bad faith.” 


GOOD FAITH 


Man, therefore, cannot escape bad faith by practising sincerity. 
Being in bad faith, man has a very rare chance for escape. As 
Sartre himself has pointed out: “Once this mode of being has 
been realized, it is as difficult to get out of it as to wake oneself 
up; bad faith is a type of being in the world, like waking or 
dreaming, which by itself tends to perpetuate itself.” This does 
not mean that bad faith is inescapable. According to Sartre, man 
can escape bad faith by a "radical conversion." The radical con- 
version supposes "a self-recovery of being which was previ- 
ously corrupted.” This self-recovery Sartre calls “authenticity” 
or “good faith." ** What would good faith be like? We have al- 
ready seen that bad faith is a refusal to recognize that man is 
both facticity and transcendence. As opposed to this, good faith 
would be a "valid coordination" of facticity and transcendence. 
The man of good faith is always aware that he is a freedom-in- 
situation. He neither sinks into the world in seriousness nor flees 
from it through total detachment. He takes freedom to be the 
goal of his actions. Sartre writes: “The actions of men of good 
faith have, as their ultimate significance, the quest of freedom 
itself as such.”"” The man of good faith is aware that he is the 
being by whom values exist. In making a choice, he feels an- 
guish because he knows that “nothing, absolutely nothing, jus- 
tifies me in adopting this or that particular value, this or that 
scale of values.” Sartre portrays a man of good faith in several 
of his literary writings. For example, in The Age of Reason, Sartre 
says of Mathieu: 


“He could do what he liked, по one had the right to advise him, 


there would be for him no Good nor Evil unless he brought them into 
being ... He was ... free and alone, without assistance and without 
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excuse, condemned to decide without support from any quarter, con- 
demned for ever to be free.”199 


And in The Devil апа The Good Lord, Goetz says: 


“There was no one but myself; | alone decided on Evil; and 1 alone 
invented Good. It was 1 who cheated, I who worked miracles, I who 
accused myself today, 1 alone who can absolve myself; I, man. If God 
exists, man is nothing; if man exists ... God doesn't exist.”200 


SARTREAN ETHICS 


It is clear from the foregoing discussion that in the sphere of 
ethics Sartre is a subjectivist because he maintains that good 
and evil are invented by man. Sartre rejects the existence of 
fixed, objective values and moral principles. According to him, 
man cannot have recourse to any moral principles for guidance; 
he has to invent them for himself. The suggestion that Sartre 
can give to a person who is in moral perplexity is that “you are 
free, therefore choose—that is to say, invent.” Nothing tells man 
what to choose. "One can choose anything, but only if it is upon 
the plane of free commitment." Thus free choice is the founda- 
tion of morality. Once one makes a free choice, there is no pos- 
sibility of a moral mistake. Whatever I choose is right for me. 
"Whenever a man chooses his purpose and his commitment in 
all clearness and in all sincerity, whatever that purpose may be, 
it is impossible to prefer another for him.” This position creates 
one difficulty, If man can never be wrong in making a free 
choice, he can never be right, since these notions are interre- 
lated. And if man can be neither right nor wrong, how can he be 
praised or blamed, and how can he be responsible? 


DESIRE 


In Sartre’s ethics, freedom is regarded as the goal of all actions. 
Freedom, however, is not the ideal which man desires to real- 
ize. Fundamentally man is the desire to be. Desire is defined 
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as “a lack of being.” In this respect, desire has its root in the 
nothingness of human reality. Being a void or emptiness, hu- 
man reality wants to fill itself with the full positivity of the in- 
itself; that is, it desires to be the in-itself-for-itself. The ideal is to 
be identified with the in-itself and yet to remain as free con- 
sciousness. This ideal is unrealizable because all identification 
with the in-itself requires the disappearance of consciousness. 
Hence human reality has desired to realize the unrealizable 
ideal: And in every case of desire there is frustration, “Man is 
useless passion.” This passion is a cause of man's suffering. 
“Human reality therefore is by nature an unhappy conscious- 
ness with no possibility of surpassing its unhappy state.” 

There is no possibility of cessation of suffering because de- 
sire is neither satiable nor destructible. Desire cannot be got rid 
of for the reason that it is the inner structure of consciousness. 
To be conscious is to desire the in-itself, Thus the destruction of 
desire requires the extinction of consciousness. Where there is 
consciousness, there is desire. Such a desire manifests itself in 
several concrete forms such as jealousy, greed, courage, love of 
art, etc., but all of them are reducible to either a desire to be or a 
desire to have. “Ultimately a desire can be only the desire to be or 
the desire to have.” The latter expresses itself in the form of 
an appropriation or possession. It is by the appropriation of 
objects that the project to have aims at realizing the same value 
as the desire to be. The appropriation “is nothing save the sym- 
bol of the ideal of the for-itself or value.” Through the 
appropriation human reality tries to unite itself with the in-it- 
self. 


"Possession is a magical relation; | am those objects which 1 pos- 
sess, but outside, so to speak, facing myself, I create them as 
independent of me; what I possess is mine outside те... without it I 
ат nothing save a nothingness which possesses ...”204 


Thus the desire to have and the desire to be have the same 


goal, i.e, the identification of the for-itself with the in-itself. That 
is why they are inseparable. “It is impossible to find a desire to 
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| Бе which is not accompanied by a desire to have, and con- 
versely."205 

Desiring to be the in-itself-for-itself, man performs action. As 
Such, the desire to be seems to be the driving force of human 
action. Man does not choose his ideal, for there is no other ideal 
to be chosen except the in-itself-for-itself. Every choice presup- 
poses alternatives, but in the case of the ideal there are none. 
Man is not free not to choose his ideal, for he is under the com- 
pulsion of the desire to be. In this respect, Sartre's libertarianism 
is logically posterior to the desire to be: man chooses, not the ul- 
timate end, but merely the means thereto. Sartre, therefore, is a 
libertarian with respect to the means, and a determinist with 
respect to the end. Nevertheless the end, unlike the Unmoved 
Mover of Aristotle, does not exercise over man an attraction 
from outside, it is not the external cause. The relation between 
man and his ideal is an internal one. The ideal is what man has 
to be. He projects himself towards it in order to fulfill his desire. 
Неге we find that the desire is the cause of man's search for 
completeness which is the unrealizable ideal. Since the search is 
bound to end up in frustration, the desire to be is the cause of 
man’s suffering. Sartre's ethics offers no remedy for such a suf- 
fering. 


A SUMMARY 


So far we have considered in some detail Sartre’s conception of 
consciousness. Now we shall summarize what emerges from 
the foregoing discussions. 

Consciousness is defined by intentionality; all consciousness 
is a revealing intuition of something. Emptied of all egological 
Structure, consciousness is contentless; neither object nor image 
is in consciousness. Since all being is on the side of the object, 
consciousness is a total emptiness or nothingness. The being of 
consciousness is called the for-itself which is described as “be- 
ing whatit is not, and not being what it is." Itis a negation of the 
being of the object or the in-itself which is “what it is." Although 
itis a lack of being, consciousness 'exists' as a pure appearance 
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to the extent that it is implicitly conscious of itself whenever it 
is positionally conscious of the object. This is to say that con- 
sciousness ‘is’ in the mode of self-consciousness or self 
transparency. Thus, consciousness is necessarily self-conscious. 
Consciousness is temporal; it has being outside of it, before and 
behind. Before itself, it has to be its future; and behind itself, it 
has to be its past. At present it is not what it is (past) and it is 
what it is not (future). Its being is therefore ambiguous. Con- 
sciousness is not instantaneous; it is an ekstatic unity of past, 
present and future. And consciousness can exist simultaneously 
in the three dimensions because it is freedom. Freedom here is 
used in the sense of spontaneity and undetermined choice. Be- 
ing aware of its own freedom, consciousness feels anguish and 
tries to flee it by putting itself in bad faith. As a lack of being, 
consciousness desires to fill itself with the in-itself. Its ideal is to 
be the in-itself-for-itself. But this ideal is unrealizable. Its desire 
becomes a uscless passion. Being unable to realize its ideal, con- 
sciousness is subject to constant frustration and suffering; it is 
unhappy consciousness with no possibility of surpassing its un- 
happy state. 


A REVIEW OF NOTHINGNESS 


In retrospect, we find that nothingness is one of the most im- 
portant concepts of Sartre's consciousness. Without referring to 
nothingness, Sartre cannot account for the notions of freedom, 
temporality and desire. As we have already seen, conscious- 
ness is freedom because it does not belong to the causal order of 
the world; it is not anything in the world. Consciousness can exist 
simultaneously in the dimensions of past, present and future 
because at present it is nof and has to be its past and its future. 
And finally, consciousness is the desire to be since itis a lack of 
being, i.c. nothingness. Having seen how the notion of nothing- 
ness is closely tied with the other three notions, we are not sur- 
prised to find this statement in Being and Nothingness: “Free- 
dom, choice, nihilation, temporalization are all one and the same 
thing.” Thus the conception of consciousness as nothingness 
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may be regarded as a ‘premise’ which provides justification for 
the other notions of consciousness. The title of the book, Being 
and Nothingness, bears testimony of the significance of this con- 
ception. If the notion of nothingness is rejected, then the other 
notions related to it will lose their ground. The question now is: 
Can the conception of consciousness as nothingness be justifi- 
able in Sartre’s own framework? 

From Sartre’s viewpoint, the reality of nothingness is justi- 
fied only when it can be described by phenomenological 
descriptions, i.e. when it is given to our intuition. Sartre does 
not explain how nothingness is given to intuition. What he says 
is: “It is necessary that in some way Nothingness be given.” 
But in what way? We tend to think that nothingness is in no 
way given to intuition. If consciousness were nothingness, its 
non-being would not be given to phenomenological reflection. 
This is because consciousness is consciousness of something, it 
cannot be consciousness of nothing. Hence the reality of noth- 
ingness cannot be described by phenomenological description. 

To do justice to Sartre, one may say that consciousness does 
not posit nothingness as its object, rather it is implicitly aware 
of nothingness in the mode of self-consciousness. Being aware 
of something, consciousness is aware of itself as not being that 
thing. It is in this way that consciousness is aware of its own 
nothingness. In this sense nothingness means “no-thing” or not- 
being-this-thing. It is similar to the Platonic notion of 
‘otherness.’ In the Sophist, Plato says that ‘what-is-not’ is iden- 
tified with otherness.” Sartre, following Plato, maintains that 
nothingness means a “being-other-than-object.” “To be other 
than being,” writes Sartre, “is to be self-conscious in the unity 
of the temporalizing ekstases... For the only way in which the 
other can exist as other is to be consciousness (of) being other.”2" 

This interpretation of nothingness creates one difficulty. If 
nothingness simply means “being-other-than-object,” then 
nothingness is not a negation of being. This is because other- 
ness does not imply non-being. “That which is not” is said to 
mean “not something contrary to what exists but only some- 
thing different.” The different is simply “the not 
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so-and-so”—anything that exists but is defined negatively as 
different from something else. Thus what is not a book is not a 
non-being, but merely something else; and just the fact that 
consciousness is not its object does not necessarily imply that 
consciousness is а non-being. In The Tragic Finale," Wilfrid 
Desan remarks that in the tabula rasa conception of mind one 
can speak of mind as nothingness in the sense of potentiality 
which by knowing can become anything; it is nothingness in 
the sense that it is not yet what it will know. It is not a non-being 
initsown structure. Yet, in order to grasp what it is not, it ought 
to be a nature different from its ‘material’ object and may there- 
fore be characterized as immaterial. 

In spite of all this difficulty, Sartre maintains that conscious- 
ness is nothingness in the sense of non-being. He gives all being 
to the object and eliminates all positivity from consciousness. 
By throwing the whole being into the in-itself, Sartre makes 
consciousness empty and vacant. Yet it has several activities to 
perform; worldliness, spatiality, quantity, values, instrumental- 
ity, temporality—all come into being through the activities of 
consciousness. Thus consciousness may be described as activ- 
ity despite vacuity. In an aptly turned phrase, Wilfrid Desan 
has remarked that the Sartrean consciousness “has nothing to be 
and all to do.” The question now is: Can a consciousness which 
is a non-being have energy for performing activities? We think 
that non-being can neither act nor think. To think is to be. In 
order to perform its activities, consciousness must exist. 

Sartre, however, arrives at the conclusion that consciousness 
is nothingness after he has removed all the contents, especially 
the transcendental ego, out of it. Without the ego, conscious- 
ness is contentless and thereby nothingness. It appears to us 
that Sartre’s conception of consciousness as nothingness is the 
necessary outcome of his rejection of the transcendental ego. By 
taking consciousness to be nothingness, Sartre is able to differ- 
entiate the being-for-itself from the being-in-itself. In fact, 
Sartre's phenomenological ontology can stand only when the 
transcendental ego is rejected; that is, when all being is put on 
the side of the object and consciousness is nothing. Conscious- 
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ness then is established as a revealing intuition of being. 
Through phenomenological description of consciousness, Sartre 
discovers the realm of being. He offers the phenomenological 


nihilating activity of consciousness. 


| theory of being as a negated unity—a totality detotalized by the 


Thus Sartre's rejection of the transcendental ego is a prereq- 


uisite condition for the possibility of his ontology. Just as 
Husserl finds it necessary to introduce the transcendental ego if 
he wants to characterize the phenomenological sphere, so also 
Sartre finds it necessary to reject the transcendental ego if he 
wants to establish his phenomenological ontology. Sartre's pur- 
pose in rejecting the ego is different from that of the early 
Buddhist who rejects the permanent self or atman for both theo- 
retical and practical purposes. How does the Buddhist reject 
the self? Is that self the same as Husserl's transcendental cgo? 
We shall try to answer these and other questions in the next 
chapter. 
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THE BUDDHISTS 
REJECTION OF THE SELF 


we find that the Buddhist doctrine of anattā bears some re 
semblance to Sartre's non-egological treatment of con- 
sciousness. The theory of anatta (Sanskrit, nairdtmyavada) first 
appeared in the Buddha's second sermon called Anattalakkhana- 
Sutta (Discourse on the Characteristic of Not-self).! This theory is 
considered to be one of the cornerstones upon which the edifice 
of the Buddha's teachings is built. It is said to be a teaching 
specific to the Buddha.? Buddhism stands unique in the history 
of Indian thought in denying the existence of the self? 
Etymologically, the Pali word ‘anatta’ consists of the nega- 
tive prefix ‘ana’ plus ‘atta’ (Sanskrit, йРтан), meaning not-self, 
non-ego, no-soul, or non-substantiality.* The term anattd, there- 
fore, refers to a not-self or non-ego theory which rejects affa or 


Г directing our attention to the field of Indian philosophy, 
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self theories. Prior to and during the time of the Buddha there 
were many theories maintaining the existence of the self insome 
form or other. It is in contrast to them that the Buddha preached 
his new doctrine of not-self. In this context a brief account of 
these theories is a logical necessity for providing a background 
for understanding the doctrine of anatta. 


ANNIHILATIONISM AND ETERNALISM 


As many as sixty-two views about the self were mentioned and 
refuted in the Brahmajala-Sutta> which is supposed to deal with 
every possible theory of the self. In the Kathavatthu, the Buddha 
is said to have divided self views into two main groups: annihi- 
lationism (ucchedavada) and eternalism (sassatavada).* They rep- 
resented the two extreme views which the Buddha tried to avoid 
while teaching the doctrine of the middle path.” 

Annihilationism 18 the view that there exists in man an ego- 
entity as the principle of all physical and mental activities. But 
such а principle is only relatively permanent (lasting for a single 
lifetime), it does not survive after death. It is annihilated on the 
dissolution of the body. Since nothing continues to exist after 
death, rebirth is not possible in this view. Like Sartre, the nihil- 
ists think that after death life does not begin again, it is “a life in 
which one never recovers his stroke,”* to use Sartre's words. 
Ajita Kesakambala, a contemporary of the Buddha, was one of 
the outstanding nihilists. He maintained that there is no rebirth; 
a man consists of the four elements and when he dies, these 
elements return to their corresponding mass of great elements 
and he is completely annihilated.’ Carvaka, a materialist school 
of Indian philosophy, held a similar view. 


“In this view, the four elements, earth, fire, water, air are the (only) 
categories. When these are changed into the form of a body, conscious- 
ness arises, like the power of intoxication when certain ingredients are 
mixed; when these elements are destroyed, consciousness ceases im- 
mediately. Thus the self (atman) is only the body with the special 
characteristic of consciousness... "1? 
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In opposition to the annihilationist view, there is eternalism. 
The eternalists believe pot only in the existence of an abiding 
cgo-entity, but also in its immortality. Their view can be well 
described in these words: "This the world, this the self; after 
death 1 will become permanent, lasting, eternal, not liable to 
change. I will stand fast like unto the eternal."!! The self is con- 
sidered as something permanent (nicca), blissful (sukha) and not 
liable to change (aviparinamadhamma). The chief proponents of 
eternalism during the time of the Buddha were the Upanisadic 
thinkers. In fact, it is in the Upanisads that we find formulated 
a doctrine of the permanent self which has remained fundamen- 
tal in Indian thought and it is this, more than anything else, 
which needs investigation when dealing with the Buddhist doc- 
trine of anatta. 


ATMAN IN THE UPANISADS 


The identity of Brahman and atman, of the ultimate reality and 
tho self, forms the fundamental thesis of the entire Upanisadic 
philosophy. The key subject of investigations in all the 
Upanisads can be expressed by the simple equation: Brahman ж 
атап. What, then, is átman? The word atman, which is gener- 
ally translated into English as self, is derived from an 'to 
breathe.’ It is the breath of life. Gradually its meaning is ex- 
tended to cover life, soul or self. According Radhakrishnan, 
“Atman is the principle of man's life, the soul that pervades his 
being, his breath, préna, his intellect, prajñā, and transcends 
them. Afman is what remains when everything that is not the 
self is eliminated.”™ The self, therefore, is a residue which is left 
after all physical and menta! constituents of man's personality 
are analyzed. In the Chàndogya Upanisad, it is stated that the 
self transcends the bodily self of the materialists and also the 
self which experiences dreaming and dreamless sleep. The 
ultimate state of the self cannot be known or explained, and can 
only be referred to as Тиг?уа. And it is described in this way: 


"Turiya is not that which is conscious of the internal world, nor 
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that which is conscious of the external world, nor that which is con- 
scious of both, nor is it a mass of consciousness, It is not consciousness, 
nor is it unconsciousness. It is unseen, undescribable, uncompre- 
hensible, unknowable, unthinkable, and unnameable. It is the origin 
of the conscious self and that into which phenomena are again re- 
solved. It is peace, bliss, and nonduality. This is Turiya, this is atman, 
and this is to be realized, ”16 


Hence the self is independent of the body and on the disso- 
lution of the body the self is not annihilated. “This body is mortal 
and all is subject to death. It is the abode of the self which is 
immortal and without body." Moreover, the self is not the 
same as conscious experience; rather it is their ‘origin.’ The self 
‘lives’ in mental acts, unifies and controls them. 


“He who dwells in the mind, yet is within the mind, whom the 
mind does not know, whose body the mind is, who controls the mind 
from within, he is your self, the inner controller, the immortal.“18 


The self is regarded as the subject of all experiences. It is the 
thinker of thoughts, the feeler of sensations and the doer of 
deeds. The question that we may raise now is: How does the 
self know itself? Can the self which is the subject of experiences 
be an experience? “What I must presuppose in order to know 
an object,” says Kant, “I cannot know as an object.” ® But some 
Upanisadic thinkers differ from Kant when they think that the 
self is accessible in immediate experience in some sense or other. 
“Verily, the Self, Maitreyi, is to be seen, to be heard, to be re- 
flected on, to be meditated upon; when, verily, the self is seen, 
heard, reflected on and known, then all this is known."?? 
Sankara, commenting on this passage, said that the self could 
be known through ‘argument and reasoning’ (tarkenopapattayá). 


THE SELF IS INDESCRIBABLE 


Үгізауа!Куа, an Upanisadic thinker, does not accept the above- 
mentioned position. He thinks that the self cannot be known by 
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any means of knowledge." It is unknowable because in all 
knowledge the self is the knowing subject, and consequently 
can never be the object. He clearly says that “you cannot see the 
seer of seeing, you cannot hear the hearer of hearing, you can- 
not think the thinker of thinking, you cannot understand the 
understander of understanding. He is your self which is in all 
things.” As is mentioned earlier, the self is indescribable. One 
cannot point out what the self is like. Positive definition of the 
self i is impossible. In talking about the self, we can only say that 
‘not anything’ that we find in experience. Hence 
Yajhavalkya says: “That self is not this, not this (neti, neti). He is 
incomprehensible for He cannot be comprehended.” ” Negative 
characters, however, should not mislead us into thinking that 
the self is non-being. The self has its own essence which we 
cannot describe. Its essential nature is said to be being (sat), 
consciousness (cit) and bliss (ananda). These are different 
phrases for the same being. 


"Self-being, self-consciousness, and self-delight are one. It is abso- 
lute being in which there is no nothingness. It is absolute 
consciousness in which there is no non-consciousness. It is absolute 
bliss in which there is no suffering or negation of bliss."?5 


Tt should be noted here that the self, like the Sartrean con- 
sciousness or for-itself, is said to be ‘neti,’ in the sense of 
not-being-this-object. The Platonic notion of ‘otherness’ may be 
applied here; the self is ‘neti’ because it is a ‘being-other-than- 
object.’ But, unlike the for-itself which is non-being, the self is 
being, to use Hegel's phraseology, both in itself and for itself. It 
is being in itself because it does not depend on its objects for its 
existence; it is the ground of the phenomenal world. And it is 
being for itself because it is consciousness. Thus the self is the 
unity of being and consciousness. We may liken that self to the 
Sartrean being-in-itself-for-itself. For Sartre, the unity of being 
and consciousness as represented in the self always remains as 
man’s unrealizable ideal. He says that such unity would exist 
only in God which is however a “non-entity” for Sartre. 
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We may add here that the Upanisadic thinkers are idealists. 
They think that the fullness of being is on the side of the know- 
ing subject; the objects have no being-in-itself. For them, the 
objects “are not the atman, the real ‘self’ of things, but mere 
miaya—that is to say, a sheer deceit, Шиѕіоп.“2 In opposition to 
this stands Sartre’s ontology described earlier. According to 
Sartre, the full positivity of being lies on the side of objects of 
consciousness, the so-called knowing subject is nothingness. 


YOGA OR MEDITATION 


Yájhavalkya's contention that the self is unknowable represents 
opinions prevailing among the thinkers of the Early Upanisads. 
In the Middle and Later Upanisads we find a new position. 
There it is said that the self can be known, not by senses, reason 
or learning, but by intuitive insight. Thus the self which is hid- 
den within all things and does not shine forth is said to be seen 
by the subtle seer with his superior awakened intuition.” Yoga 
is the method that enables the seer to develop his intuitive in- 
sight. "The self as the knowing subject can never become an 
object. It can be realized through Yoga."?* One can see the self 
while in meditative rapture by the purification of knowledge: 
"By the peace of knowledge, one's nature is purified. In that 
way, however, by meditation, one does behold Him who is with- 
out parts.”” Hence intuitive insight developed by practising 
meditation or Yoga is regarded by some Upanisadic thinkers as 
a means of knowing the self. 

The intuition which sees the self is different from ordinary 
intuition which sees objects. The latter always presupposes the 
subject-object duality whereas the former does not. The seer's 
intuition is a kind of ‘mystical insight"? by which the self knows 
itself without giving rise to the subject-object duality. Accord- 
ingto Radhakrishnan, "Man has the faculty of divine insight or 
mystic intuition, by which he transcends the distinction of in- 
tellect and solves the riddles of reason.”* In the mystic 
experience the self feels itself to be one with what it sees. This 
point has been explained by Plotinus: 
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"In the vision of God, that which sees is not reason, but greater 
than and prior to reason, something presupposed by reason, as is the 
object of vision. He who then sees himself, when he sees, will see him- 
selfas a simple being, will be united to himself as such, will feel himself 
become such. We ought not even to say that he will see, but he will be 
that which he sees, if indeed it is possible any longer to distinguish 
seer and seen, and not boldly to affirm that the two are one. He belongs 
to God and is one with Him like two concentric circles; they are one 
when they coincide and two only when they are separated.”32 


BRAHMAN = ATMAN 


To know the self, say the Upanisadic thinkers, is to know Brah- 
man. This is because the self or atman is identical with Brahman. 
Brahman is the ultimate principle as realized in the universe, 
atman is the same principle as realized in man. The former stands 
for the transcendent unity, the latter for the immanent unity. In 
other words, Brahman is the substance of the world, ätman is the 
substance of the individual. And the two are one. Brahman is 
йітап. “He who is there in the person and he who is yonder in 
the Sun—he is опе.” This identity of the ultimate reality and 
the self is briefly expressed by the famous sayings “That art thou 
(Tat tvam asi)" and "I am Brahman (Aham Brahma авті).”% And 
in the compound word "unity of Brahman and atman” is de- 
scribed the fundamental thesis of the Vedanta system. 

Thus to know d@tman amounts to the realization of Brahman. 
“In truth, he who knows the supreme Brahman becomes Brah- 
man himself."* This is to say that the realization of Brahman is 
the attainment Moksa or liberation. Hence the knowledge of the 
self is called Moksa. This knowledge does not lead to liberation 
but is liberation itself: 


“For deliverance is not effected by the knowledge of the atman, but 
it consists in this knowledge; it is not a consequence of the knowledge 
of the atman, but this knowledge is itself already deliverance in all its 
fullness, "38 
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In reality, the true self of man is already and always Brahman 
and as such liberated, but its real nature is concealed by man's 
ignorance (avidya). So long as manis ignorant he has to undergo 
a ceaseless series of transmigration. This sequence of rebirth 
comes to an end only when man knows his self to be Brahman 
and at once becomes liberated. 


“Just as the flowing rivers disappear in the ocean casting off name 
and form, even so the knower, freed from name and form, attains the 
divine person, higher than the high... He crosses over sorrow. Не 
crosses over sins. Liberated from the knots of the secret place (of the 
heart), he becomes immortal."39 


Liberation is thus achieved not by a change of anything in 
the world, but by the disappearance of ignorance, a false out- 
look. That is, the change brought about here is only epistemic 
and not ontological. 


ATMAN AND THE TRANSCENDENTAL EGO 


So far we have considered the doctrine of айтап in the 
Upanisads. This doctrine is rejected by the Buddhist. Before trac- 
ing his arguments against the self theory, we shall try to com- 
pare the Upanisadic conception of atman rejected by the Bud- 
dhist with that of the transcendental ego repudiated by Sartre. 

The transcendental ego is said to be the permanent subject of 
experiences; it transcends the body and the psychological states 
of the individual, it is what Ниѕѕег) calls “а transcendence in 
immanence. The transcendental ego always remains the same. 
It is the continuous background of changes in the stream of 
experience. The sense of personal identity and continuity has 
its source in the transcendental ego which functions as the uni- 
fying principle of consciousness. It ‘lives’ in consciousness and 
is viewed as its origin. 

What has been said about the transcendental ego can, to some 
extent, truly be said about aman. Atman, we have seen, tran- 
scends the body and the empirical self. it is an eternal principle 
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that generates, unifies and controls conscious experiences. 
Atman also ‘dwells’ in consciousness. Like the transcendental 
ego in Husserl's sense, ãtman remains as a ‘residue’ after the 
analysis of all physical and mental phenomena. 

Another feature which makes the transcendental ego and 
аітап alike is that both of them are ‘indescribable. They are 
empty of all determinations which are necessary for the possi- 
bility of positive definition. For the Upanisadic thinkers atman 
is ‘not this, not this,’ and for Husserl, the transcendental ego is 
“рше ego and nothing further.’ 

Furthermore, the transcendental ego is the ‘Absolute Being’* 
in the sense of being the ground of all meaning. Hence all being 
is given as related to a single core, i.c., the transcendental ego. 
The phenomenal world derives its meaning as existing reality 
from the ego.“ Viewed in this way, the transcendental ego leads 
Husserl to admit that his philosophy is 'transcendental-phe- 
nomenological idealism.’ The idealistic trend, however, is 
more obvious in the case of dtman. The Upanigadic thinkers re- 
gard tman as ‘absolute being,’ and the phenomenal world as 
тауа or illusion. The world has no being in itself; its appearance 
is effected by ignorance (avidya) of the knowing subject. 

The transcendental ego as the subject of experience can never 
be known as an object. The ego, however, has an immediate 
knowledge of itself after phenomenological reduction is per- 
formed. This reduction is the ‘necessary operation’ which 
enables the ego to know itself. Atman, like the ego, is not in- 
cluded in what is given to our experience for it is its subject. 
Atman knows itself by the performance of Yoga. Thus Yoga is the 
necessary method that makes self-knowledge possible. Like 
phenomenological reduction which suspends the natural atti- 
tude, Yoga eliminates all kinds of hindrances so that the mind is 
in a position to grasp the object in its primordiality.* In the high- 
est stage of concentration (samadhi), the mind becomes one with 
its object and therefore attains the mystic state. And it is in this 
state that the self knows itself. 

So far we have attempted to show certain resemblances be- 
tween the transcendental ego and tman. Nevertheless, we do 
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not mean to say that the two are exactly the same. There are two 
essential characteristics of тап which the transcendental ego 
seems to lack: immortality and identity with the ultimate real- 
ity. Husserl nowhere claims that the ego can be identified with 
the ultimate reality. Nor does he assert that the ego is immortal. 
Koestenbaum remarks: 


"The conception of both the death and the birth (i.e., the non-exist- 
ence) of the Transcendental Ego is impossible. It requires the 
Transcendental Ego to think, imagine, or conceive the death and birth 
of an ego... Birth and death are properties of objects and apply only to 
the empirical ego. "48 


These statements only imply that the transcendental ego must 
necessarily be permanent in order that the moments of arising 
and ceasing of mental acts can be observed. From this it does 
not follow that the transcendental ego can survive after death, 
If the ego were immortal, its immortality would not be proved 
by phenomenological reduction. So it is still doubtful whether 
the transcendental ego is immortal or not. Kant says that as far 
as the immortality of the soul is concerned, he has no theoreti- 
cal proof of it; yet he has to ‘postulate’ the immortality in order 
to make morality possible. This kind of postulate is avoided by 
Husserl who wants to do a presuppositionless philosophy. 

The conclusion that we can draw from the foregoing com- 
parisons is that dtman іп the Upanisads is something like what 
Husserl’s transcendental ego would be if it were endowed with 
immortality and identity with the ultimate reality. The 
Upanisadic thinkers assume that dtman is immortal and identi- 
cal with Brahman because they want to justify their quest for 
Moksa or liberation. Their religious life would be meaningless 
without the postulate of immortality of the self. 


THE BUDDHA'S REJECTION OF THE PERMANENT EGO 


АП kinds of permanent self—be they called atman or transcen- 
dental ego—are rejected by the Buddhist: 
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“Whatever be the theories about the atman held by the various 
thinkers during the time of the Buddha and thereafter, the Buddhist 
doctrine of anatta, as preserved in the Theravada tradition, contra- 
dicts them all in all-embracing sweep."4? 


We shall now turn to consider the Buddhist's arguments 
against the self theory. 

The conception of the permanent self or dtman described 
above was known to Buddhism.? By the self the Buddhist un- 
derstands that permanent, substantial ego-entity which is the 
principle of thoughts and actions. In brief, the self is viewed as 
the subject of experience: 


"Whatever is the self for me that speaks, that experiences and 
knows, that experiences now here, now there, the function of deeds 
that are lovely and that are depraved, it is this self for me that is per- 
manent, stable, eternal, not subject to change, that will stand firm like 
unto the eternal. "51 


The self is said to possess bliss and autonomy. These notions 
of the self are not acceptable to the Buddhist. The Buddha flatly 
denies that there exists in man an ego-entity which is perma- 
nent, blissful and autonomous. His arguments against the self 
are analytical because they are based on the analysis of the per- 
sonality. 


FIVE AGGREGATES 


The person (puggala), when analyzed, is found to consist of five 
aggregates (Pali, Khandha = Sanskrit, Skandha). These aggregates 
neither singly nor collectively constitute any permanent self, nor 
is there to be found a self apart from them. The five aggregates 
are those of corporeality (rapa), feeling (vedana), perception 
(ваййа), mental formations (sankhara) and consciousness 
(vififiana).* The following is a brief description of these aggre- 
gates: 

1. The aggregate of corporeality comprises the material con- 
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stituents of the individual. The body belongs to this aggregate. 
In the aggregate of corporeality are included the traditional Four 
Primary Elements (mahabhiüta-rüpa ), namely, solidity, fluidity, 
heat and motion, and also the Derivatives of the Four Primary 
Elements (upadaya-rüpa ).? In the Derivatives are included our 
five material sense-organs, i.e., eye, ear, nose, tongue and body, 
and their corresponding objects in the external world., i.e., vis- 
ible form, sound, odor, taste, and tangible things, and also some 
physical components of the body. Thus the whole realm of 
matter, both internal and external, is included in the aggregate 
of corporeality. 

2. The aggregate of feeling as one of the four nonmaterial 
groups is the affective aspect of mental activities. It has the char- 
acteristic of enjoying the “taste” of an object. The Commentary 
of the Dhammasangani describes the nature of feeling with a 
metaphor: 


"As regards enjoying the taste of an object, the remaining associ- 
ated states enjoy it only partially. Of contact there is (the function of) 
mere touching, of perception the mere noting or perceiving, of volition 
the mere coordinating (the associated states of exerting or being ac- 
tive), of consciousness the mere cognizing, But feeling alone, through 
governance, proficiency, mastery, enjoys the taste of an object. For 
feeling is like the king, the remaining states are like the соок. "95 


There are three kinds of feeling: pleasant, painful and neu- 
tral.” 

3. The aggregate of perception is the cognitive dimension of 
experience. Its function is to recognize objects, physical or men- 
tal.” In the Mahāvedalla-Sutta it is explained as a relatively 
simple form of cognition which consists in the discernment, 
recognition and assimilation of sensations.* According to Mrs. 
Rhys Davids, perception means that sense-perception which 
discerns, recognizes and gives class-reference to the impressions 
of sense.” There are six classes of perception: perception of vis- 
ible forms, sounds, odors, tastes, tangible things, and of mental 
objects. 
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4. The aggregate of mental formations is a collective term for 
numerous conative aspects of mental activity which, in addi- 
tion to feeling and perception, are present in a single moment of 
consciousness. In the Abhidhamma, fifty mental formations are 
mentioned. 

5. The aggregate of consciousness is defined by Buddhaghosa 
as "everything taken together that has the characteristic of cog- 
nizing."*' Consciousness is a simple awareness of the presence 
ofan object. It does not recognize the object; that is a function of 
perception. 


“When the eye comes in contact with a color, for instance blue, 
visual consciousness arises which simply is awareness of the presence 
of a color; but it does not recognize that it is blue. There is no recog- 
nition at this stage. It is perception ... that recognizes that it is blue, "62 


Hence some scholars render vififiana as ‘cognition’ and ѕаййл 
as ‘recognition.’ There are six kinds of consciousness, in rela- 
tion to six internal faculties and corresponding six external 
objects. 

These aggregates are a fivefold classification in which the 
Buddha summed up all the physical and mental phenomena of 
existence, and in particular those which appear to the ignorant 
man as his self or ego. Of the five aggregates, only the first group 
refers to material constituents, the remaining aggregates arc 
groupings of menta! phenomena. It is worth noting that the Bud- 
dhist analysis of mind (citta) into feeling, perception, mental 
formations and consciousness is very similar to the tripartite di- 
vision of mind into affection, conation and cognition so common 
in Western psychology. By comparison, we find that feeling 
(vedana) refers to the category of affection, mental formations 
(sarkhara) to conation, and perception (saiifi) and consciousness 
(vififiána) to cognition.“ The tripartite division of mind, however, 
is viewed by some Western psychologists as an artificial and 
oversimplified analysis. But, as Flügel says, some such classifica- 
tion is probably necessary if we are to obtain any kind of ordered 
understanding of the rich facts of mental experience. 
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Itshould be emphasized here that the five aggregates merely 
form an abstract classification, none of them has real existence. 
For example, the aggregate of mental formations which com- 
prises fifty mental factors becomes an empty abstraction if it is 
considered apart from its constituent parts. Each aggregate can- 
not exist in complete isolation from the others. They are 
mutually dependent and therefore inseparable. In the Abhi- 
dhamma, the aggregates of feeling, perception and mental 
formations are called ‘cetasika,’ meaning ‘that which is associ- 
ated with consciousness.’® These three aggregates form 
different aspects and properties of consciousness; they naturally 
arise and perish together with consciousness. “They are to con- 
sciousness what redness, softness, sweetness, etc., are to an 
apple and have as little separate existence as those qualities.”*” 
This clearly indicates that consciousness for the Buddhist has 
inner ‘contents’ or ‘properties.’ As Sariputta says: 


"That which is feeling, your reverence, that which is perception 
and that which is consciousness—these states are associated, not dis- 
sociated, and it is not possible to lay down a difference between these 
states, having analyzed them again and again. Your reverence, what- 
ever one feels, that one perceives; whatever one perceives, of that one 
is conscious, "68 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE SELF 


The Buddha's arguments for the denial of the self are based on 
this paficakkhandha analysis. In the Anattalakkhana-Sutta the Bud- 
dha begins his argument with an attack on what may be called 
the 'autonomous self. The autonomy of the self is propounded 
by the Upanisadic thinkers who say that the self is the ‘inner 
controller’ of mind and body.* The Buddha denies that there is 
such a controller of the five aggregates. Since there is no mas- 
tery over them, one can very well say that they have no owner 
or controller. The Buddha says: 


"Body, monks, is not self. Now were this body self, monks, this 
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body would not tend to sickness, and one might say in regard to the 
body: ‘Let body become thus for me, let body not become thus for me.’ 
And it is because body is not-self that body tends to sickness and one 
cannot say of it, ‘let body become thus for me, let body not become thus 
for те.'"70 


Thesame argument is repeated for the remaining aggregates, 
namely feeling, perception, mental formations, and conscious- 
ness. Buddhaghosa, therefore, concludes: "the mode of 
unruliness is the characteristic of not-self.”” 

The Buddha then criticizes the view that there exists in man 
a permanent and blissful self. He says that the person, when 
analyzed, is found to consist of five aggregates and nothing else. 
And the aggregates are impermanent and subject to suffering. 
The Buddha then asks the monks: "Is it proper to look upon 
that which is impermanent, subject to suffering and liable to 
change as, ‘this is mine, this I am, this is my self?” The monks 
reply, “It is not.” Thus the five aggregates are not-self because 
they lack the permanence and bliss which are regarded as the 
essential characteristics of the self. 

When the Buddha says that the five aggregates are not self, 
he does not mean to imply that there exists a self which tran- 
scends these aggregates. According to the Buddha, the 
transcendental self does not exist because it cannot be found 
either inside or outside the five aggregates. That is why the 
Buddha asks: 


“Tf self, monks, and what belongs to self are not truly and really 
found (anupalabbhamane}, is it not, monks, a perfectly foolish doc- 
trine to hold the point of view, ‘This the world, this the self; after death 
I will become permanent, lasting, eternal, not liable to change, I will 
stand fast like unto the eternal? 73 


THE BUDDHA AND HUME 


Here we find that the Buddha’s attitude towards the problem of 
the self ie different from that of the Upanisadic thinkers. In the 
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Chandogya Upanisad, Prajapati, assuming the existence of the 
self, tries to locate it within the personality. Failing to identify it 
with any of the constituents of the personality, he continues to 
assume that it must exist within the personality and is not sat- 
isfied with the results of the purely empirical investigation.” 
The Buddha, on the contrary, assumes neither the existence or 
nonexistence of the self, and when the empirical investigation 
fails to reveal it, concludes that no such self exists because there 
is no evidence for its existence. In this respect the Buddha’s at- 
titude is similar to Hume’s. In rejecting the Cartesian view of 
the self, Hume maintains that the self does not exist because it 
cannot be truly discovered. He says that on reflecting upon him- 
self, he discovers only the stream of changing perceptions; no 
self is found. 


"For my part, when Lenter most intimately into what I call myself 
1 always stumble on some particular perception or other, of heat or 
cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can catch 
myself at any time without a perception, and never can observe any- 
thing but the perception.”75 


Hume then asserts that it is the composition of these percep- 
tions which forms the self. 


“I may venture to affirm of the rest of mankind, that they are noth- 
ing but a bundle or collection of different perceptions, which 
succeed each other with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in a per- 
petual flux and movement.”76 


The Buddha, like Hume, reflects upon himself and finds noth- 
ing but the changing aggregates of corporeality, feeling, 
perception, mental formations and consciousness. He then con- 
cludes that the so-called person (puggala) is a mere collection of 
the five aggregates. Thus it is said: “Just as it is on condition of 
various parts that the word chariot is used, just so is it that when 
the aggregates are there we talk of a‘living-being’ (satta).”” This 
has been explained by Buddhaghosa in the Visuddhimagga: 
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“Therefore just as when various parts, such as axle, wheel, frame 
and pole, are put together in a certain manner, the word ‘chariot’ comes 
into use, but when each of the parts is examined no chariot in the 
ultimate sense can be found ... so on condition of the five clung-to 
aggregates the word ‘being’ or ‘person’ comes into use, but when each 
of the aggregates is examined no such being can be found. It is a mis- 
conception that makes one say ‘I ant’ or 1,7 [n the ultimate sense there 
are only name-and-form."78 


THREE CHARACTERISTICS 


In retrospect, we find that the Buddhist doctrine of anatta is a 
necessary corollary to the teaching of anicca (impermanence). 
The five aggregates are not-self because they are found to be 
impermanent. The Buddha says: 


“Тһе five aggregates, monks, are impermanent; whatever is im per- 
manent, that is subject to suffering; whatever is subject to suffering, 
that is not-self; whatever is not-self, that is not mine, that 1 am not, 
that is not my self."79 


Buddhaghosa explains that the five aggregates are “imper- 
manent because of non-eternality and having a beginning and 
end; subject to suffering because of being oppressed by growth 
and decay and through being a cause of suffering, ... empty be- 
cause of the absence of an owner, a tenant, a doer, or a feeler or 
a superintendent; and not-self because themselves without 
owner, etc.”*° This is an interpretation of the Three Characteris- 
tics (tilakkhana), which are stated in this formula: 

“All component things are impermanent. 
All component things are suffering. 
АП dhammas аге not-self."*! 

Here it should be noted that in the first two sentences the 
word sañkhārā (component things) is used, but in its placeinthe 
third sentence the word dhamma is used. Why wasn't the word 
sankhara used in the last sentence? Here lies the crux of the whole 
matter. 
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The term sarikhdra denotes conditioned things like the five 
aggregates. If the third sentence said “All component things are 
not self," then it would imply that although component things 
are not self, there may be a self outside component things, 
transcending the five aggregates. In order to avoid mis- 
understanding, the term dhamma is used in the third sentence. 
This term is much wider in scope than sañkhārā. It includes not 
only conditioned things but also the non-conditioned (asankhata 
dhamma), i.c. Nirvana (Pali, Nibbana). There is nothing in the 
universe or outside which is not included in the term dhamma. 
Hence the statement, “АП dhammas аге not-self,” means that 
there is no self or substance, not only in the five aggregates, but 
also everywhere outside them or apart from them. This clearly 
shows thatearly Buddhism teaches the selflessness of the person 
and of dhammas, Mahayana Buddhism maintains exactly the 
same position on this point when it puts emphasis on both 
selflessness of the person (pudgala-nairatmya) and selflessness 
of the dhamma (dharma-nairütmya). 


DEPENDENT ORIGINATION 


Thus the doctrine of not-self denies not only the self within the 
personality but also the substance of the phenomenal world. It 
is opposed to the Upanisadic view that atman is the substance of 
the person and Brahman is the substance of the universe. In brief, 
it rejects the substance view of the world. For the Buddhist, ev- 
erything is empty of self-reality. Nothing exists in itself, for each 
existence is conditioned by causes outside itself. Since all phe- 
nomena have nothing substantial or perdurable in them, they 
are ina condition not of static being, but of perpetual becoming 
(bhava). Rhys Davids says: “According to the Buddhist, there is 
no Being, there is only a Becoming." The phenomenal world, 
therefore, is in a state of continuous flux or flow. All things, 
without exception, are nothing but chains of momentary events, 
instantaneous ‘bits’ of existence. In short, they are momentary 
(khanika). In the Buddhist view not only are eternal entities such 
as God, self, or matter, denied reality, but even the simple sta- 
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bility of empirical objects is regarded as imaginary. We can eas- 
ily see that the Upanisadic notion of being (sat) and the Sartrean 
conception of being-in-itself (l'étre-en-soi) are not acceptable to 
the Buddhist. A belief either in absolute being or in absolute 
nothingness is considered to be an extreme view. The Buddha 
says: 


"Everything is; this, Kaccána, is one extreme view. Everything is 
not; this the second extreme view. Avoiding both these extremes, the 
Tathagata teaches a doctrine by the middle pathi."83 


The doctrine of the middle path is generally known as De- 
pendent Origination (paticcasamuppada). According to the 
Buddha, all phenomena are subject to the laws of causation. 
There is nothing haphazard or predetermined. Every element, 
though appearing only for a single moment, is a dependently- 
originating element because it depends for its arising on what 
has gone before it. That is the meaning of Dependent Origina- 
tion. The law of causation can be expressed by the following 
formula: 

“When this is, that is (Imasmiirit sati idari hoti); 
This arising, that arises (Imassuppada ійат uppajjati); 
When this is not, that is not (Imasmiri asati idarit na hoti); 
This ceasing, that ceases (Imassa nirodha idarit nirujjhati), 


This abstract formula shows the logic of the causal law with- 
out contents. The general principle of Dependent Origination 
is described by a series of twelve factors: 

1. Conditioned by ignorance (avijj@) are karma-formations 

(sarkhara). 
2. Conditioned by karma-formations is consciousness 
(vififiana). 

3. Conditioned by consciousness is name-and-form (пйта- 

ғара). 

4. Conditioned Бу name-and-form аге the six faculties 

(salayatana). 
5. Conditioned by the six faculties is contact (phassa). 
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6. Conditioned by contact is feeling (vedana). 

7. Conditioned by feeling is desire (tankā). 

8. Conditioned by desire is grasping (upādāna). 

9. Conditioned by grasping is becoming (bhava). 

10. Conditioned by becoming is birth (jati). 

11. Conditioned by birth are old age, death, grief, sorrow, 

suffering, lamentation and despair (jaramaranasoka ...) 

This is how life arises, exists and continues. If we put this 
formula in its reverse order, we come to the cessation of the 
process: 

Through the cessation of ignorance, karma-formations cease; 
through the cessation of karma-formations, consciousness 
ceases ... through the cessation of birth, old age, death, grief, 
sorrow, suffering, lamentation and despair cease. 

It should be emphasized here that each of these Factors is 
both conditioned (paticcasamuppanna ) and conditioning 
(paticcasamuppada ).? Hence they are all relative and interdepen- 
dent; nothing, is absolute or exists as independent substance. 
Thus no first cause is accepted. Ignorance (avijji) should not be 
viewed as the first cause of the whole process because igno- 
rance itself is conditioned by the cankers (dsava). "From the 
uprising of the cankers is the uprising of the ignorance, from 
the stopping of the cankers is the stopping of ignorance." 

The law of causality in early Buddhism is not subjective, Nor 
is it a category imposed by the mind on phenomena. Its objec- 
tivity is emphasized. "Dependent Origination is said to have 
the characteristics of objectivity, necessity, invariability and con- 
ditionality."* That a causal sequence occurs independently of 
us and that all we do is to discover this, is implied in the follow- 
ing description of Dependent Origination: 


"What is Dependent Origination? Conditioned by birth are old 
age and death. Whether the Tathagata arises or not, this order exists, 
namely, the fixed nature of phenomena, the regular pattern of phe- 
nomena or conditionality. This the Tathagata discovers and 
comprehends ..."9? 
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The doctrine of Dependent Origination and the analysis of 
the five aggregates givesupport to the anatta doctrine. The per- 
son is analyzed into five constituent parts and these parts are 
combined to constitute the personality, not by a unifying ego- 
principle, but by the causal law. The self is not required for 
effecting the synthesis of the five aggregates. It is the law of 
Dependent Origination that unifies them. 

Moreover, the law of Dependent Origination determines that 
the five aggregates are dependently originated 
(paticcasamuppanna ). No aggregate arises without causes. Тһе 
Buddha says: 


“And also the causes and conditions of the arising of these aggre- 
gates are impermanent, painful and not-self. How could that which 
has arisen through something impermanent, painful and not-self as 
its root, be itself permanent, blissful and а self?"?! 


The Buddha denies that there exists a permanent self in the 
collection of these impersonal aggregates. In place of the 
Upanisadic teaching, “Let no man try to find what speech is, let 
him know the speaker; let him not try to find what the seen- 
thing is, let him know the seer; not what the doing is, but the 
doer, etc.," the Buddha teaches that there is no doer, only doing 
exists; no seer, only seeing, etc. As Buddhaghosa writes: “In all 
becomings, places of birth, durations and abodes there appears 
just the name-and-form proceeding by way of cause and effect. 
Beyond the cause he sees not a doer, beyond the proceeding of 
results he sees not anyone to enjoy the results.” To show the 
impersonality and utter emptiness of existence, Buddhaghosa 
quotes the following verse: 

“Mere suffering exists, no sufferer. 
The deed is, but no doer. 
Nirvana is, but not he who enters it. 
The path is, but no traveller.” 9 

The Upanisadic thinkers, as we saw, agree with the Buddhist 
in admitting that all phenomena are impermanent and liable to 
change. The Upanisadic thinkers, however, believe that beneath 
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changing phenomena lies an eternal entity identified as Brah- 
man, and that behind the stream of discrete experiences exists 
an abiding principle called atman. The Buddhist, on the con- 
trary, contends that all phenomena are in a state of flux and 
nothing is behind them. There is no thinker behind the thought. 
As William James says, “the thought is itself the thinker,” If 
the thought is removed, there is no thinker to be found. Here 
the Buddhist view is diametrically opposed to the Cartesian 

, cogito ergo sum: “I think, therefore Lam.” It is rather close to Sartre's 
view, according to which there is no thinker apart from the 
object thought.” 

By denying the existence of the self, the Buddha is said to 
have avoided two extreme views, namely, eternalism and anni- 
hilationism. These views are related to the self theory. Those 
who believe that the self exists have to admit that it is perish- 
able or imperishable. If they admit that the self is perishable, 
then they are annihilationists. If they admit that the self is im- 
perishable, then they are eternalists. The Buddha regards the 
two extremes as ‘wrong views’ (micchaditthi). “Both these ex- 
tremes, monks, have been avoided by the Tathagata, and it is a 
middle doctrine he teaches.”” 


ANATTA AND NIRVANA 


The Buddhist doctrine of anattā has a practical bearing since it 
“has moral perfection as its purpose.”” Just as the Upanisadic 
conception of Moksa cannot be justified without assuming the 
existence of аттап, so also the Buddhist conception of Nirvana 
cannot be accounted for without admitting the ала! doctrine. 
Nyanatiloka writes: 


“Without understanding the egolessness of existence, it is not pos- 
sible to gain a real understanding of the Buddha-word; and it is not 
possible without it to realize that goal of emancipation and deliver- 
ance of mind proclaimed by the Buddha. This doctrine of egolessness 
of existence forms the essence of the Buddha's doctrine of emancipa- 
tion.” 
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If the self existed, then the religious life proclaimed by the 
Buddha would have become useless for the cessation of suffer- 
ing. The Buddha once took up a little pellet of cow dung, and 
said to a monk: 


“If the getting of a selfhood (attabhava) so small as this, monk, 
permanent, stable, eternal, by nature unchanging, was possible, then 
the living of the holy life for the best destruction of suffering would 
not be set forth. But inasmuch, monk, as there is no getting of a self- 
hood even so small as this, unchanging ... therefore the living of the 
holy life for the best destruction of suffering is set forth.”99 


According to the Buddha, the idea of the self is a wrong view 
because it has no corresponding reality. What is worse is that 
the idea itself generates suffering. Hence the Buddha says “I do 
not see, monks, that grasping of the theory of self, from the 
grasping of which there would not arise grief, suffering, an- 
guish, lamentation, despair.” Also, “in brief, the five 
aggregates of grasping are suffering."'" That is the crux of the 
Buddhist attitude towards the theory of self. The self is consid- 
ered as the manifestation of the subtlest form of grasping called 
attavadupadana.'” This grasping of the self is the main origin of 
suffering. It is similar to ‘self-love’ which some Western psy- 
chologists believe to be the centre of all desires and actions. '? 
This self-love, according to William James, is the cause of self- 
ishness. “A man in whom self-seeking of any sort is largely 
developed is said to be selfish.”' It manifests itself as the sense 
оҒТ and ‘Mine’ (Aharikaramanküra). We may liken the grasping, 
of the self to ‘narcissism’ in Freudian psychoanalysis. The simi- 
larity between them is implied in the words of Erich Fromm: “It 
is the goal of man to overcome one’s narcissism. Perhaps this 
principle is nowhere expressed more radically than in Bud- 
dhism.”'® 

Thus the main purpose of the Buddha's teaching of anatta is 
to enable his disciples to shed the grasping of the self theory. To 
attain Nirvüra, one has to get rid of the personality belief 
(sakkayaditthi) and the conceit of ‘I am’ (asmimana). So long as 
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grasping of the self in any form persists, there can be no real 
emancipation. In the Malapariyaya-Sutta, the Buddha empha- 
sizes the need for absolute abandonment of the conceit of Т am’ 
in all things including Nirvana.’ And it is on account of grasp- 
ing of the five aggregates that the conceit of ‘I am’ arises. 


“It is by grasping that the conceit of ‘Lam’ arises and not without 
grasping. By grasping of what? It is by grasping of corporeality ... 
feeling ... perception ... mental formations ... consciousness that the 
conceit of ‘Tam’ arises, and not without grasping. “107 


The conceit of ‘I am’ is considered so detrimental to the reli- 
gious quest that it is singled out as one which must be 
eliminated. With regard to the question, “which one thing is to 
be got rid of”, itis said that “the conceit of ‘Tam’ is the one thing 
which is to be got rid of.” It is by eliminating the conceit of ‘I 
am in the five aggregates that one attains liberation. The Bud- 
dha says: 


“Whatever corporeality, Kappa, be it past, present or future ... you 
behold thus: ‘This is not mine, this 1 am not, this is not my self.’ So 
knowing things objectively as they are by perfect insight, one, having 
forsaken grasping, is free. (Similarly with regard to the other four 
aggregates). Thus knowing, thus seeing, Kappa ... the mind has gone 
away from all sense of T and ‘Mine’, (ahankaramamankara) gone 
away from egotism (mana), gone away from all distinctions, calmed 
and wholly released. "109 


WISE AND UNWISE ATTENTION 


It is made quite clear by the Buddha that the idea of the self is 
possible only in and through the five aggregates. "Of those as- 
cetics or Brahmins who variously conceive of the self, all of them 
conceive either one or all of the five aggregates of grasping (as 
the self).”"!° It is by unwise attention that one sees the self in the 
impersonal aggregates. In Buddhism there are two kinds of at- 
tention: wise attention (yoniso-manasikara) and unwise attention 
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{ayoniso-manasikara). One sees the true nature of things by wise 
attention, not by unwise attention. Wise attention limits itself to 
whatis really given whereas unwise attention asserts more than 
it knows. Unwise attention therefore introduces a self into the 
selfless aggregates; that is, it turns the mind against the truth so 
that one sees “the self in what is not-self.”" Unwise attention 
gives rise to distortions (vipallasa) of perception, thought and 
view. A man of unwise attention perceives, thinks and views 
permanence in what is essentially impermanent, bliss in what 
subject to suftering, self in what is not-self, and delight in what 
is essentially repulsive and disgusting." In other words, he fails 
to see things as they really are (yathabhitam). Thus the idea of 
the self is a false idea caused by unwise attention. The selfless 
ness of things is difficult to detect because it is hidden by com- 
pactness, 


"The characteristic of not-self does not become apparent because, 
when resolution into the various elements is not given attention, it is 
hidden by compactness ... When the resolution of the compact (ghana- 
vinibbhoga) is effected by resolving it into its elements, the 
characteristic of not-self becomes apparent in its true nature, "114 


THREE KINDS OF DESIRE 


Sartre, as we have seen, maintains that the self is constituted by 
impure reflection.” In this respect, his position is similar to the 
Buddha's. The Buddha, like Sartre, thinks that the self is consti- 
tuted by unwise attention and becomes one of fifty mental for- 
mations of the fourth aggregate."* Thus the Sartrean impure 
reflection and the Buddhist unwise attention appear to be more 
or less alike. The difference between them, however, lies in the 
fact that whereas impure reflection is reflection in bad faith and 
creates the self in order to hide from its freedom, unwise atten- 
tion is attention influenced by desire (farha) and creates the self 
in order to satisfy the desire. The impact of desires on man's 
view is recognized in Buddhism. Therefore, it is said: "Condi- 
tioned by desire is grasping."'" From this it follows that the 
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grasping of the self is caused and conditioned by desire. That is 
why the Buddha says: “The five aggregates of grasping are 
rooted in desire.” There аге three kinds of desire, namely, 
desire for sensuous pleasure (kamatanha), desire for existence 
(bhavatanha) and desire for annihilation (vibhavatanha).' It is 
interesting to note that the Buddhist threcfold division of de- 
sires is comparable to Freud's conceptions of libido, ego instinct 
and death instinct.” Sartre has also described the nature of 
desires, and concluded that all of them are reducible to either 
the desire to be or the desire to have," which, in our opinion, is 
equivalent to the desire for existence in Buddhism. 

The desire for existence (bhavatanha) is man’s craving for self- 
preservation. It drives him to search for something in himself 
that can survive after death. The belief in the immortal self (sas- 
sata-ditthi) is influenced by this desire. The desire for 
annihilation (vibhavatanha), on the other hand, is the craving for 
self-extinction. The belief in self annihilation (uccheda-ditthi) is 
rooted in this desire. It manifests itself in the form of self-dis- 
gust and despair. The nihilist seeks for the extinction of this life 
because he believes that "as soon as this self is annihilated on 
the dissolution of the body, after death, that is peace, that is the 
supreme goal, that is reality.” 


THE BUDDHA AS AN EXPERIENTIALIST 


In the preceding discussion we have considered the various ar- 
guments which form the denial of the self. The Buddha's argu- 
ments, as we mentioned earlier, are analytical for the reason 
that they consist in the analysis of the person into the five ag- 
gregates. Nevertheless, the Buddhist analysis is not a logical 
one; rather it is a phenomenological analysis in the sense that it 
analyzes and describes what is given to our experience. In 
Rahula's words, "it is an analytical method based on mindful- 
ness, awareness, vigilance, observation." 15 The Buddha is nota 
rationalist; he is an experientialist or empiricist."* In the 
Sarigdrava-Sutta the Buddha classifies his predecessors and con- 
temporaries into three groups: 
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([) The traditionalists (anussavika), who derive their knowl- 
edge wholly from a scriptural tradition and interpretations 
based on it; 

(2) The rationalists and metaphysicians (fakkt, vmaritst), who 
derive their knowledge from reasoning and speculation, and 

(3) The experientialists, who depend on personal experience 
of higher knowledge. 

The Buddha then says that he belongs to the third group." 
According to him, an appeal to experience is necessary for judg- 
ing the truth оға theory. The teaching of the Buddha is qualified 
as ehipassika, inviting one to ‘come and see,’ because it can be 
tested by experience. Experience here is not a mere sense ехре- 
rience but also intuition and insight. The Buddha does not 
regard scriptural tradition and reasoning based on logic as suf- 
ficient criteria of knowledge. "The weight of tradition, the use 
of logic and reason have their limits and an appeal to experi- 
ence is necessary." e 


TWO FORMS OF MEDITATION 


Thus the characteristic of not-self can be seen by intuitive in- 
sight. “What is not-self, that is not mine, that I am not, that is not 
myself. Thus should it be seen by perfect wisdom as it really 
is.” In order to develop insight which sees the true nature of 
things, one has to practise the Buddhist method called medita- 
tion. This practice aims at ‘knowing and seeing things as they are 
(yathabhiitafianadassana).’ It reminds us of Husserl's slogan: ‘back 
to the things themselves.’ 

The word meditation is a poor substitute for the original term 
bhavana which means ‘mental development.'?* The Buddhist 
bhavand aims at cleansing the mind of all prejudices and distrac- 
tions, and cultivating such qualities as concentration, awareness 
and mindfulness, leading finally to the attainment of perfect 
wisdom which sees things as they really are (yathabhütari). There 
are two forms of meditation: development of concentration (sa- 
matha or samadhi) and development of insight (vipassana). 

Concentration (samadhi) is the unwavering state of mind in 
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which attention is fixed on a single object. Buddhaghosa writes: 
“Therefore that state, by the strength of which mind and mental 
properties are placed on one object fittingly and well, without 
wavering, without scattering, should be known as concentra- 
tion.” In the state of concentration, the mind is freed from five 
hindrances (nivarana), namely, sensuous desire (kāmachanda), ill- 
will (vyapada), sloth and torpor (thina-middha ), restlessness and 
anxiety (uddhacca-kukkucca) and doubt (vicikiccha). The elimina- 
tion of the hindrances sets the mind in concentration and this in 
turn makes it possible for it to have knowledge and insight of 
things as they are. This is to say that concentration is a prepara- 
tory stage for the other form of meditation, i.e., vipassand or 
insight. That is why it is said that “concentration is the cause of 
knowing and seeing things as they are.”" Hence concentration 
is not the final goal of meditation. It is a path leading to vipassana, 
insight into the true nature of things. Vipassand or insight medi- 
tation is a phenomenological investigation of physical and 
mental phenomena; it is a reflection (anupassang) upon body, 
feelings, consciousness and other psychic factors." Vipassana 
meditation, however, is not the same as the method of pure 
phenomenology because it does not bracket the existence of the 
wortd; rather it aims at discovering the ‘instantaneous being’ of 
things in the world. That is why the final outcome of the 
Buddhist’s vipassana meditation is different from that of 
Husserl's phenomenological reduction. While the reduction 
reveals the essences of things and the transcendental ego of the 
person, vipassand meditation discloses the non-substantiality of 
things and the egolessness of the person. 

According to the Buddha, impermanence, suffering and self- 
lessness are the true nature or common characteristics 
(samafifia-lakkhana) of component things; therefore, things have 
no essence (sara). By means of vipassané meditation, one sees 
these three characteristics of things and, thus eliminates distor- 
tions (vipallasa) caused by unwise attention (ayoniso-manasikara), 
The insight into the true nature of things gives rise to non-grasp- 
ing and enables one to attain emancipation, Nirvana: 
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“A person who knows and sees the thing as it is does not need to 
make an effort of will to feel disinterested and renounce. It is in the 
nature of things (dhammiata) that a person who knows and sees as it 
really is feels disinterested and renounces. One who has felt disinter- 
ested and has renounced does not need an effort of will to realize the 
knowledge and insight of emancipation. It is in the nature of things 
that one who has felt disinterested and renounced realizes the knowl- 
edge and insight of emancipation,"132 


Thus Buddhist meditation has Nirvana or the complete ces- 
sation of suffering as its ultimate goal. Husserl's 
phenomenological reduction serves a different purpose since it 
is proposed as a "logical-epistemological device"? for establish- 
ing philosophy as a rigorous science. 


VIPASSANA: THE BUDDHIST MEDITATION 


Vipassana-bhavana or insight meditation is claimed to be a spe- 
cifically Buddhist method; concentration meditation (samatha 
bhavana) forms part of almost all Indian religious practice. In 
the Upanisadic literatures, concentration meditation is known 
ав Yoga. As mentioned earlier, the Upanisadic thinkers regard 
Yoga as a method which enables them to realize atman.™ Con- 
centration consists of different degrees, the highest of which is 
a mystic state, within which a mystic intuition of atman takes 
place. The Buddha, before his Enlightenment, studied Yoga 
under different teachers and attained the highest mystic state; 
but he was not satisfied with it because it did not give complete 
emancipation, [n the mystic states such as ‘the Sphere of Noth- 
ingness' or ‘the Sphere of Neither-Perception Nor-Non-Percep- 
tion,’ there is only emptiness; no dtmaz is found. Here is the 
point where the Buddha departs from the Upanisadic thinkers: 
while the latter consider Yoga as the method for developing in- 
sight which realizes й Ртап, the former considers it as the method 
that enables one to find only emptiness. For the Buddha, Yoga 
does not lead us to the attainment of complete emancipation as 
the Upanisadic thinkers claim. He considered the mystic state 
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of Yoga only as ‘happy living in this existence’ or ‘peaceful liv- 
ing’ (santavihara) and nothing more. The Buddha later discov- 
ered a method that enabled him to attain the complete cessation 
of suffering. He called it vipassana or insight meditation. Itisa 
method unique to Buddhism. For practising vipassand medita- 
tion, a certain degree of concentration is required. Concentra- 
tion has two degrees of development: (I) 'Neighborhood con- 
centration’ (upacára-samadhi), which approaches the first ‘trance’ 
(jhana) without attaining it; (2) 'Attainment concentration" 
{appana-samadhi), which is the concentration present in the four 
‘trances’ (jhāna). These ‘trances’ are mental states beyond the 
reach of the fivefold sense-activity; no visual or audible impres- 
sions arise at such time, no bodily feeling is felt. In ‘trances’ the 
mind is so absorbed in its object that it cannot reflect upon con- 
crete psychic factors like feelings, emotions, etc., thus the con- 
centration necessary for arising of insight is in the level of Neigh- 
borhood concentration. This insight “is attainable only during 
Neighborhood concentration, not during Attainment concen- 
tration.” This means that Neighborhood concentration leads 
to vipassana or insight while Attainment concentration leads to 
the mystic states of Yoga. This shows how vipassana meditation, 
as a method, differs from Yoga. The former is based on the em- 
pirical, concrete facts of experience whereas the latter goes be- 
yond them. As Pratab Chandra points out: 


"The Upanisads seldom care for actual experiences; their aim is to 
discover a suprasensuous, supraphenomenal reality, entirely free from 
change and the laws of the world ... Psychological analysis may not be 
absent in the Upanisads, but it hardly forms any significant part of 
them. Early Buddhism, on the contrary, uncompromisingly refuses to 
transcend the empirical..."137 


From this it follows that the disagreement between the 
Upanisadic thinkers and the Buddha on the problem of the self is 
partly due to the different methods they employ: the former, 
practising Yoga, propound the atman theory, while the latter, 
practising vipassana meditation, advocates the anatta theory. 
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In preaching the anatta doctrine, the Buddha claims to have 
avoided the two extreme views, namely, eternalism and annihi- 
lationism. Unlike the eternalists such as the Upanisadic think- 
ers, the Buddha rejects the existence of the permanent self, And, 
unlike the nihilists, such as Ajita Kesakambala, the Buddha ac- 
cepts the doctrine of karma and rebirth. His ‘middle’ position, 
however, constitutes some major problems. How can one rec- 
oncile the anattā doctrine, which denies the permanent self, with 
the doctrine of karma and rebirth, which seems to presuppose 
the identity and continuity of the person? Is it possible to talk of 
personal identity and unity of consciousness without having 
recourse to the notion of the permanent self? Since the solution 
of these problems is related to the conception of consciousness, 
in the next chapter we shall first consider the nature of con- 
sciousness in Buddhism and then return to the solutions of these 
and other problems. 
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THE BUDDHIST 
CONCEPTION 
OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


C have seen in our discussion on the Buddhist's rejec- 
We». of the self that the person (puggala) consists of 

five aggregates, viz. corporcality, feeling, perception, 
mental formations, and consciousness. Our attention in this 
chapter will be focused on the aggregate of consciousness 
(оіййапа), which is one of the four nonmaterial aggregates. The 
five aggregates can be divided into two main groups, the mate- 
rial and the nonmaterial. The aggregate of corporeality belongs 
to the material group called ‘rapa’ (form). The term ‘riipa’ speci- 
fies the bodily constituent of the personality. “The attabhávo, ог 
personality, minus all mental and moral characteristics, is 
ripam."! The remaining aggregates, i.e. feeling, perception, 
mental formations, and consciousness, belong to the nonmate- 
rial group called ‘nama’ (name). The term ‘nama’ is used to refer 
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to all mental phenomena. “Thus the aggregate of corporeality,” 
writes Buddhaghosa, "is form (ripa), the four nonmaterial ag- 
gregates are name (пйта).”2 Name and form taken together 
constitute the psycho-physical complex known as person (pug- 
gala). 

In the Abhidhamma, it should be noted, the term ‘nama’ is 
extended to include not only the four nonmaterial aggregates 
but also Nirvana.3 Here the nonmaterial aggregates are consid- 
ered under two terms: ‘citta’ (consciousness) and ‘cetasika’ 
(psychic factor). The term ‘citta’ is said to be a synonym for two 
other terms, namely, vififiana (consciousness) and тапа (mind) 
whereas the term ‘cetasika’ is used to refer to the remaining non- 
material aggregates, viz. feeling, perception and mental 
formations. Citta and cetasika are two of the four ultimate cat- 
egories (paramattha) with which the Abhidhamma is concerned, 
the other two being rüpa (matter) and Nirvana, 5 


FIFTY-TWO PSYCHIC FACTORS 


The aggregates of feeling, perception and mental formations are 
called psychic factors (cetasika) because they are associated with 
consciousness (citta). In the Abhidhammatthasangaha, 
Anuruddha has given a clear and precise definition of psychic 
factors: "Psychic factors are those that arise and perish together 
with consciousness, are associated with consciousness and share 
the same object and basis with consciousness.”? There are alto- 
gether fifty-two psychic factors, two of which are feeling and 
perception. The remaining fifty are mental formations 
(sankhara). The fifty-two psychic factors are distributed under 
three distinct basic classes, each class consisting of two sub- 
classes as follows: 

1. General psychic factors: (a) primary and (b) secondary. 

2. Unwholesome psychic factors: (a) primary and (b) second- 
ary. 

3. Wholesome psychic factors: (a) primary and (b) second- 
ary. 

1. (a) General psychic factors (sabbacittasadharana-cetasika) are 
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seven in number: contact (phassa), feeling (vedană), perception 
(аййа), intention (cetan@) one-pointedness (ekaggata), psychic 
vitality (jivitindriya) and attention (manasikara). These seven fac- 
tors are common to every act of consciousness. 

(b) The secondary psychic factors are six in number: initial 
application (vitakka), sustained application (vicüra), decision 
(adhimokkha), effort (viriya), rapture (piti), and active urge 
(chanda). 

These factors are not found in all types of consciousness, thus 
they are called the “particulars” (ракіптака). 

2. (a) The primary unwholesome (akusala) factors found in- 
variably in all classes of unwholesome consciousness are four 
in number: delusion (moha), lack of moral shame (ahirika), lack 
of moral dread (апо арра) and restlessness (uddhacca). 

(b) The secondary unwholesome factors are ten in number: 
hatred (dosa), envy (iss@), selfishness (macchariya), worry (kuk- 
kucca), greed (lobha), wrong view (difthi), conceit (mana), sloth 
(тпа), torpor (middha) and doubt (vicikiccha). These factors do 
not occur in all unwholesome classes of consciousness. 

3. (a) The primary wholesome (kusala) factors are common to 
all classes of wholesome consciousness. The wholesome is also 
beautiful. Hence these factors are called the “beautiful univer- 
sal" (sobhanasidharana). These factors are nineteen in number: 
faith (saddha), mindfulness (sati), shame (hiri), moral dread (о1- 
tappa), non-greed (alobha), non-hatred (adosa}, equanimity 
(tatramajjhattata), calmness of psychic factors (kayapassaddhi), 
calmness of consciousness (cittapassaddhi), buoyancy of psychic 
factors (lahutd), buoyancy of consciousness, pliancy of psychic 
factors (muduta), pliancy of consciousness, fitness of psychic 
factors (kammaiifiata), fitness of consciousness, proficiency of 
psychic factors (pagufifiata), proficiency of consciousness, recti- 
tude of psychic factors (ujukata), and rectitude of consciousness. 

(b) The secondary wholesome factors found in some classes 
of wholesome consciousness are six in number: right speech 
(батта-ойса), right action (samma-kammanta), right livelihood 
(samma-ajiva), compassion (karuna), sympathetic joy (тиайа), 
and wisdom (раййа).8 
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CONTENTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


The psychic factors described above accompany consciousness. 
Thus consciousness does not arise in isolation; it always arises 
together with a number of psychic factors. Consciousness and 
psychic factors, though external to one another in analysis, are 
in reality intimately and inseparably connected with one an- 
other. “Consciousness and psychic factors are related to one 
another by way of association (sampayuttapaccaya)."? Hence con- 
sciousness in its purest form does not function in utter isolation 
and separation; it is always accompanied by some psychic fac- 
tors. This means that consciousness, in spite of being egoless, is 
not contentless because it has psychic factors as its contents. And 
in so far as it contains something, consciousness cannot be re- 
garded as nothingness (natthità). It is "consciousness- 
and-something-more.” Consciousness id to be wholesome 
(kusala) or unwholesome (akusala) according to its contents, i.c. 
psychic factors. 

Consciousness is defined by intentionality; that is, conscious- 
ness is consciousness of an object. The relation between subject 
(arammanika) and object (arammana) is called phassa (contact), 
which is similar to the notion of intentionality in phenomenol- 
ogy. Consciousness, however, is related to its object with the 
help of six sense-organs (ойға or ayatana), viz. eye, ear, nose, 
tongue, body and mind. “Whatever one sees through the eye, 
hears through the ear, smells through the nose, touches through 
the body, recognizes through the mind—all these one knows by 
consciousness."!! Thus the triad of consciousness, sense-organ and 
object is accepted in early Buddhism. “The coming together of 
the three is contact (phassa)."12 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 


It should be noted here that the early Buddhist accepts mind- 
door (manodvàra) as the "sixth" sense, in addition to the five 
physical sense organs of which visible object, sound, odor, taste, 
and tangible thing are their objects. The sixth sense has all men- 
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tal phenomena as its objects, and it is through this sixth inner 
sense that consciousness can reflect upon itself and its psychic 
factors. Without the mind-door, consciousness cannot know it- 
self, just as a person without eye-door (cakkhudvara) cannot see 
visible objects. Through this mind-door, consciousness knows 
itself as an object, not as a subject. That is, consciousness by 
nature is not self-conscious; it is not implicitly aware of itself 
when it is aware of an object.!4 Consciousness can only be aware 
of one object at one time. “When we attend to present things, we 
are not able at the present moment to attend to the conscious- 
ness by which they arise."!5 This is because consciousness 
“cannot be subject and object at опсе.”16 Just as one cannot cut 
asword with that very same sword, an axe with that axe, and a 
knife with that knife, so also опе cannot know consciousness 
with that very same consciousness.1? 

It is interesting to note here that the Vijiánavadin of 
Маһауапа Buddhism holds а different view from the 
Theravadin. According to the Vijrianavadin, “every conscious- 
ness and every mental phenomenon is self conscious.” !8 
Knowledge is self-luminous (svayam-prakdsa). Just as a lamp il- 
lumines the neighboring objects and its own self at the same 
time, so also consciousness is aware of its object and itself at one 
and the same moment. Nevertheless the Madhyamika does not 
agree with the Vijnanavadin. The former says that conscious- 
ness, being empty, cannot know itself. “Even the sharpest sword 
cannot cut itself; the fingertips cannot be touched by the same 
fingertips. Consciousness does not know itself."!? In this respect 
the Madhyamika's position is not different from the 
Theravadin’s. 


THE MATERIAL OBJECT 


Now we have seen that consciousness in early Buddhism is de- 
fined as that which is conscious of an object (aranmmana). Here 
the term ‘drammana’ (object) is to be understood in the sense of 
'alambitabba, which means that which is hung upon by con- 
sciousness.? Without an object to be ‘hung upon,’ consciousness 
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cannot arise. Hence object is one of the necessary conditions for 
the arising of consciousness. Buddhaghosa writes: 


“Eye-consciousness arises due to eye, visible object, light, and at- 
tention ... Ear-consciousness arises due to ear, sound, aperture, and 
attention ... Mind-consciousness arises due to subconsciousness, men- 
tal object, and attention, "?1 


Since it is born supported or conditioned by the object, con- 
sciousness cannot exist without an object. From the fact that 
Breater prominence is given to the object, Buddhism cannot be 
classed as idealism. "Early Buddhism,” writes Jayatilleke, “is 
realistic in that it held matter (rapa) to non-mental (acetasikarit) 
and independent of thought (citfa-vippayutta)."?? Unlike Berke- 
ley, the Buddhist thinks that the existence of the material object 
does not depend on its being perceived. The material object, 
however, exists in the state of perpetual flux ог becoming. It is 
impermanent (anicca). Кара (matter) in Buddhism is not defined 
as the extended thing (res extensa), but as "the changeable thing” 
(ruppatiti тарат) 23 The material object, as we shall see, arises 
and perishes every moment. It is momentary (Алаша). The 
object, however, appears as relatively permanent due to the 
meaning-giving activity of consciousness. Consciousness is 
called ‘name’ (nama) because it has a tendency to “name” the 
object,^ i.e. to constitute the meaning of the world. 


THE PHENOMENAL WORLD 


According to Buddhism, the objects of our sensory impression 
(patigha-samphassa) are momentary and non-substantial, but 
their trac nature is distorted when they are conceptualized by 
our consciousness influenced by lust (raga), hatred (dosa) and 
delusion (moha).25 And due to conceptualization by conscious- 
ness, the phenomenal world is constituted. The psychological 
process which constitutes the world has been described in the 
Madhupindika-Sutta: 
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“Whatever man perceives (saijanati) that һе conceives (vitakketi); 
whatever he conceives that he differentiates (рарайсен); and what he 
differentiates, by reason thereof ideas and considerations of differen- 
tiation (papafica-saiihia-sankha) arise in him. “26 


In this statement the term ‘papafica’ refers to the differentia- 
tion or manifoldness of the world.?? The opposite term 
‘nippapafica’ is a name for Nirvana or the end of the world. The 
Arahant is the person whose concept of the world disappears: 
“Mankind delights in the manifoldness of the world, the Perfect 
Ones are free from such manifoldness.”28 This is because the 
Arahant’s consciousness limits itself to what is ‘given’; it does 
not impose meaning on the thing perceived. The Buddha says: 
“In the seen, there will be just the seen; in the heard, just the 
heard; in the sensed, just the sensed; in the cognized, just the 
cognized."? Again, “Regard the world as empty (виййа), 
Mogharaja, and be always mindful: thus will you be able to over- 
come death!”% But, unlike the Arahant, the ordinary person 
(puthujjana) constitutes the phenomenal world and clings to it. 
He has distortions (vipallása) of perception, thought and view. 
Referring to this "constituted" phenomenal world, the Buddha 
says: 


“Іп this body of six foot height with its perception and its con- 
sciousness, is contained the world, the arising of the world, the end of 
the world, and the way that leads to the end of the world.”51 


We should make it clear that when we say that consciousness 
constitutes the world, we do not mean that consciousness ideal- 
istically creates the material world; what we want to say is that 
consciousness constitutes the meaning of the phenomenal world. 
And the meaning thus constituted is regarded as conventional 
truth (ваттин-васса), whereas the true nature of things prior to 
constitution represents the ultimate truth (paramattha-sacca). 
Accordingly, the Buddha makes two kinds of statements, viz. 
conventional and. absolute. “A conventional statement is true 
because of convention and an absolute statement is true as (dis- 
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closing) the true characteristics of things.”32 Such terms as ‘per- 
son’ (puggala), ‘living being’ (satta) and ‘self’ (atta) form parts of 
the conventional statement, and such terms as ‘impermanent’ 
{anicca), ‘suffering’ (dukkha) and ‘selflessness’ (anatta) form parts 
of the absolute statement.33 


MOMENTARINESS 


The consciousness which gives meaning to the world is by na- 
ture momentary (khanika); it arises and perishes in each and 
every moment. Consciousness can never remain the same for 
any two consecutive moments. Each moment of consciousness 
is extremely short. The Buddha says: “I consider, monks, that 
there is no phenomenon that comes and goes so quickly as con- 
sciousness, It is not easy to find a simile to show how quickly 
consciousness comes and goes.” In the Sarhyutta-Nikaya, the 
Buddha compares the phenomenon of consciousness with the 
quick movements of a monkey: 


“Just as a monkey, monks, faring through the dense forest catches 
one bough and, letting it go, catches another, and then another; even 
so, monks, that which we call mind (citta), thought (mano), con- 
sciousness (уійћапа), that arises as one thing, ceases as another, both 
by night and by day.”35 


Every moment of consciousness is subdivided into three 
sub-moments, namely, genesis (uppáda), development (thifi) and 
dissolution (bhańga). Each of these sub-moments occupies an 
infinitesimal division of time so that to every separate act of 
consciousness (cittuppada) there are three phases, in which suc- 
cessively it arises, develops and disappears. These three 
sub-moments together form one conscious moment 
(cittakkhana), the period occupied by any single act of conscious- 
ness. According to the Commentators of the Pali Canon, there 
are more than one billion such conscious moments in the time 
that would be occupied by the shortest flash of lightning.” 

Moments of consciousness, short-lived as they are, succeed 
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one another so rapidly that they appear to be ‘the stream of 
consciousness’ (viññäna-sota} which perpetually flows “like the 
current of a river” (nadisoto viya).? The current of a river main- 
tains one constant form, one seeming identity, though not a 
single drop of water remains today of all the volume that com- 
posed that river yesterday.” In like manner, the stream of 
consciousness appears to be selfsame, though not a single act of 
consciousness remains the same for any two consecutive mo- 
ments. 


THE UNITY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


Now some questions arise: Since acts of consciousness last for a 
very short time, how can they form a stream of consciousness? 
What combines these conscious acts in such a way that there 
arises the selfsame stream of experience? In other words, what 
is the unifying principle of consciousness? The Buddhist, hav- 
ing rejected the permanent self, cannot accept that there exists 
in consciousness a permanent entity which functions as the uni- 
fying principle of consciousness. He has to admit, as Sartre does, 
that consciousness unifies itself. 

According to the Buddhist, acts of consciousness are caus- 
ally related to one another according to the natural uniformity 
of consciousness (cittaniyama). Each conscious act has causal re- 
lation with its predecessor. Twenty-four modes of causal 
relation (paccaya) are enumerated and explained in the Patthana, 
the last book of the Abhidhamma-Pitaka. Of these twenty-four, 
four modes of conditionality are applied to the relation between 
two conscious acts. As Anuruddha points out in the 
Abhidhammatthasarigaha: 


“Consciousness and psychic factors that immediately cease, relate 
themselves to present consciousness and psychic factors by way of 
contiguity (anantara), immediacy (samanantara), absence (natthi), 


and disappearance (vigata).”41 


By way of contiguity and immediacy, one conscious moment 
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perishes immediately giving birth to another. The succeeding 
conscious moment inherits all the potentialities of its immedi- 
ate predecessor. The present conscious moment is also related 
to the preceding moment in the modes of absence and disap- 
pearance, That is, with the absence and disappearance of the 
predecessor, the successor appears. For instance, the visual con- 
sciousness (dassana) is causally related to the immediately 
following receiving consciousness (sampaticchana) by way of ab- 
sence and disappearance. S.Z. Aung writes: 


"This fourfold correlation is understood to mean that each expired 
state renders service (upakara) to the next. In other words, each, on 
passing away, gives up the whole of the energy (paccaya-satti) to its 
successor. Each successor, therefore, has all the potentialities of its 
predecessors, and more, "42 


It is these four causal relations that make the unity and con- 
tinuity of conscious acts possible. Although the stream of 
consciousness remains the same, conscious acts which succeed 
one another in that stream are not identical. The present con- 
scious act is not absolutely the same as its immediate 
predecessor because the former arises immediately after the 
disappearance of the latter. Nor is the present conscious act 
entirely different from its immediate predecessor because the 
former inherits all the potentialities of the latter. Thus in the 
same stream of consciousness there is continuity (santati), but 
no identity (ekata). Any two consecutive moments of conscious- 
ness are, in Nagasena’s words, “neither the same nor different” 
(па са so, па са айдо). ^ 


THE PERSONAL IDENTITY 


One question may be raised here: If it is true that there is no 
absolute identity in the stream of consciousness, how does the 
Buddhist explain the sense of personal identity? What exactly 
enables me to say that I am the same man that I was yesterday? 
The Buddhist would say that there is no permanent self under- 
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lying the ever-changing stream of experience. For the Buddhist, 
it is nothing but the continuity of memory that gives rise to the 
sense of personal identity. By inheriting all the potentialities 
from its predecessors, consciousness is accumulative; nothing 
is really forgotten.44 With all its heritage of the past, conscious- 
ness recognizes an object in the image reproduced, or the idea 
revived, of the original object by the very marks which were 
observed by its predecessors in a certain perception or reflec- 
tion. Thus the remembering consciousness “has come to regard 
the image as the copy, and the idea as the counterpart, of the 
original object intuited or reflected upon."45 

A. J. Ayer, like the Buddhist, thinks that "some continuity of 
memory is necessary” for the possibility of personal identity.*e 
Given a series of experiences, we must thread them together by 
assuming that later experiences consist partly in recollections 
of their predecessors. Ayer writes: “If we want to enlist every 
member of the series, we shall have to assume that each of them 
is related to at least one of the others either actively or passively 
with respect to memory."?? But this would mean that every ex- 
perience is related to previous memories. The question now is: 
Whatis the relation between two items of experience? Ayer then 
concludes that memory is not sufficient for maintaining self- 
identity because it needs to be backed by some other relation of 
which “nothing more illuminating can be said than that it is the 
relation that holds between experiences."5$ Thus his difficulty 
is due to the fact that he has not succeeded in discovering the 
relation between two items of experience. Hume has had the 
same problem. He holds the view that the self is "a bundle of 
perceptions.” Hume, however, has not been able to show ad- 
equately what it is that integrates or orders the bundle. His 
difficulty has its root in two principles which he accepted and 
could neither renounce nor reconcile— "that all our distinct per- 
ceptions are distinct existences" and "that the mind never 
perceives any real connection among distinct existences."*? Dis- 
tinct perceptions are distinct existences inasmuch as any one of 
them can exist even though the others have no existence. In this 
sense, Humean perception-appears to be a being-in-itself, in 
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Sartre’s terminology. For Sartre, the relation between two per- 
ceptions is unsuccessfully accounted for in Hume's atomistic 
framework. “Any connection with an antecedent or a conse- 
quent, no matter how constant it may be, remains 
unintelligible."50 


THE CAUSAL RELATION 


The Buddhist admits that there is a difficulty in apprehending 
the causal relation. The Buddha says: “Deep is this doctrine of 
causal arising, and it looks deep too."5! As is mentioned earlier, 
the causal relation in Buddhism is not subjective and it is not a 
category imposed by consciousness on its objects. The causal 
relation is "objective reality” (tathat2)? and is denoted by the 
term ‘dhammata,’ which literally means “the nature of things.” 
Thus it is said: 


“It is in the nature of things (dhammata) that the absence of 
remorse is present in a virtuous person. A person who has no (feeling 
of) remorse need not determine in his mind that joy should arise in 
him. It is of the nature of things that joy arises in a person who lacks 
remorse, A person who is joyful need not determine in his mind that 
delight should arise in him. It is of the nature of things that delight 
arises іп a joyful person."53 


This passage clearly shows how moments of consciousness 
succeed one another. That is, with the absence (natthi) and dis- 
appearance (vigata-paccaya) of remorse-consciousness, 
joy-consciousness arises. And joy-consciousness, on passing 
away, transmits all the potentialities to delight-consciousness 
which immediately follows it (anantara-, samanantara-paccaya). 
This causal relation is in the nature of things (dhammata). Here 
the term ‘the nature of things’ (dhammata) refers to the causal 
psychological processes.5* Now we can see a difference between 
the Buddhist and Hume on the ontological status of causal rela- 
tion. The Buddhist thinks that causal relation is objectively real 
whereas Hume holds the view that the causal relation is subjec- 
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tive and based on habit. According to Hume, our mind is in the 
habit of experiencing certain effects from certain causes. The 
external events are related by this operation of mind, which 
trusts in the uniformity of nature. 

Furthermore, the Buddhist differs from Hume in that the 
former does not regard conscious acts, or perceptions in the 
Humean sense, as “distinct existences.” For the Buddhist each 
act of consciousness cannot exist without relation to some 
causes: “Apart from conditions there is no arising of consciousness." 55 
Consciousness is not a substantial, static entity. It is not a being- 
in-itself; rather it is a becoming (bhava). Each conscious moment 
is by nature causally related to its predecessor and successor. 
As we have already seen, the present moment of consciousness 
is subdivided into three sub-moments, namely, genesis, devel- 
opment and dissolution. At the instant of genesis, consciousness 
is generated by the potentialities of the perishing consciousness; 
itis born an owner of all the contents of the predecessor. In other 
words, it is a ‘retention’ of the past. Then comes the submoment 
of development. At this instant, consciousness is not influenced 
by the past, but by the external object (arammana-paccaya) and 
the internal force of intention (cefana). The two factors produce 
karma-energy. At the instant of dissolution, the present con- 
sciousness, on passing away, transmits karma-energy and other 
potentialities to its immediate successor; it is a ‘projection’ into 
the future. Here we find that the submoments of genesis and 
dissolution are analogous to the Husserlian acts of ‘retention’ 
and ‘protention.’ 


WILLIAM JAMES ON THE STREAM OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


It is interesting to note that the Buddhist theory of the causal 
relation between two conscious moments can be likened to 
William James’ theory of the relation between thought-mo- 
ments. Like the Buddhist, James uses the words “stream of 
consciousness” to refer to the continuous flow of mental phe- 
nomena. Explaining why he calls it such, James writes: 
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“Such words as ‘chain’ or ‘train’ do not describe it fitly as it pre- 
sents itself in the first instance. It is nothing joined; it flows. A ‘river’ 
and a ‘stream’ are metaphors by which it is most naturally described, 
In talking of it hereafter, let us call it the stream of thought, of con- 
sciousness, or of subjective life.”56 


Again, like the Buddhist, James rejects the existence of the 
substantial self or soul.? The postulate of the self is not neces- 
sary for the unity of consciousness. 


"The unity, the identity, the individuality, and the immateriality 
that appear in the psychic life are thus accounted for as phenomenal 
and temporal facts exclusively, and with no need of reference to any 
more simple or substantial agent than the present thought or ‘section’ 
of the stream. "58 


Atany given moment, the active source of unification is "the 
real, present onlooking, remembering, ‘judging thought’ ...5? 
The judging thought, as a 'section' of the stream, is momentary. 
This thought-moment is counted as conscious moment 
(cittakhana) in Buddhist terminology. James then explains how 
thought moments are united. His explanation, it should be 
noted, is not different from the Buddhist version described 
above. 

According to James, the preceding thought, on passing away, 
transmits its whole energy to its successor. The contents are 
passed on from one thought to the next in a continuous succes- 
sion. James writes: 


"Each pulse of cognitive consciousness, each Thought, dies away 
апа is replaced by another. The other, among the things it knows, 
knows its own predecessor, and finding it ‘warm,’ in the way we have 
described, greets it, saying, "Thou art mine, and part of the same self 
with me," "50 


Each thought, knowing and appropriating its predecessors, 
is the final owner. Each thought is thus born an owner, and dies 
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owned, transmitting its properties to its own later proprietors. 


“As Kant says, it is as if elastic balls were to have not only motion 
but knowledge of it, and a first ball were to transmit both its motion 
and its consciousness to a second, which took both up into its con- 
sciousness and passed them to a third, until the last ball held all that 
the other balls had held, and realized as its own."61 


James' description gives us an insight into the Buddhist 
theory of the unity and continuity of consciousness. It shows 
how egoless consciousness unifies itself: The permanent self is 
rendered uscless for the unity and continuity of the stream of 
consciousness. 

We have already seen that consciousness in Buddhism is mo- 
mentary and moments of consciousness are causally related to 
one another. The unity and continuity of consciousness are ef- 
fected, not by the permanent self (atta), but by the causal 
relations of contiguity, immediacy, absence and disappearance. 
Moments of consciousness, thus related, succeed one another 
with inconceivable rapidity and thereby constitute the stream 
of consciousness (viftfiana-sota). The stream of consciousness 
flows on uninterruptedly like the current of a river until the 
moment of death.5? 


SUBCONSCIOUSNESS 


Here one question arises: If the flow of consciousness never 
stops, what happens to consciousness when man is in deep, 
dreamless sleep? According to Radhakrishnan, susupti or deep 
sleep is a normal occurrence of man's life. “In it the mind and 
the sense are both said to be inactive." Does it mean that the 
stream of consciousness stops flowing during dreamless sleep? 
The Buddhist's answer is in the negative. According to him, the 
consciousness of someone in dreamless sleep continues to flow 
in the state of bhavanga. As Nagasena has pointed out in the 
Milindapafhá: 
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“When someone is in deep sleep, his mind is in the bhavañga state; 
a mind in the bhavanga state does not function, and a mind inactive 
knows not the evil and the good, and he who knows not does not dream. 
For it is when a mind is active that dreams are dreamt.”64 


What, then, is this bhavariga? 

By bhavariga is meant “the cause, reason, indispensable con- 
dition, of our being regarded subjectively as continuous; the sine 
qua non of our existence, that without which one cannot subsist 
or exist.”6 Bhavanga is a function of our being; it makes the 
passive side of our existence possible. It denotes a functional 
state of subconsciousness. “As such it is the subconscious state 
of mind—'below the threshold’ of consciousness—by which we 
conceive continuous subjective existence as possible.” In this 
sense, bhavariga is nothing but consciousness (vififiana) which 
has no possibility of knowing itself. As is mentioned earlier, con- 
sciousness is not self-conscious. But consciousness can know 
itself as an object through the mind-door (тапойойға) or the 
inner sense; that is, it can be known by reflection or introspec- 
tion only. And consciousness can be reflected upon only when 
it is active in the sense of coming into contact with external or 
internal objects through any one of the six doors (dvara) or chan- 
nels (apatha), namely, eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and mind. 
The active consciousness is called ‘processed consciousness’ 
(vithicitta) as it functions through the process which we will 
consider later on. It is this processed consciousness that can be 
the object of reflection, But the passive ‘process-freed conscious- 
ness’ (vithi-mutta) can never be reflected upon because it is 
below the mind-door or ‘threshold of consciousness’ 
(manodvara). Since it cannot be known by reflection, the pro- 
cess-freed consciousness is called bhavariga or subconsciousness. 
And the dividing-line between subconsciousness and processed 
consciousness (vifhi-citta) is the threshold of consciousness 
(тапойойта).9 

Thus consciousness does not stop during the period of 
dreamless sleep; the subconscious state of consciousness flows 
on without interruption. This subconscious stream is arrested 
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when the process-freed consciousness makes contact (phassa) 
with an object through the sense doors. When a material object 
{riipdrammana) is presented to consciousness through one of the 
five sense-doors, a processed consciousness (vithicitta) arises, 
consisting of a series of separate conscious moments succeed- 
ing one another in a particular uniform order. This order is 
known as psychic order (citta-niyama).$ In order to have a com- 
plete perception of the material object, consciousness must have 
passed through seventeen consecutive moments. If the series 
for some reason is incomplete, the perception does not attain 
clearness. For this reason, a moment of material object is said to 
correspond to seventeen conscious moments. These seventeen 
conscious moments are as follows: 

1. past subconsciousness (atita-bhavariga), 

2. disturbance of subconsciousness (bhavariga-calana), 

3. subconsciousness cut off (bhavariga-upaccheda), 

4. advertence through one of the five sense-doors 
(paficadvaravajjana), 

5. consciousness through one of the five senses 
(райсаоіййапа), 

6. reception (sampaticchana), 

7. examination (santirana), 

8. determining (votthapana), 

9-15. impulsions (javana), 

16-17. registering (tadarammana). 79 

Since our main concern here is to understand the nature of 
subconsciousness (bhavatiga-viiifiana), we shall not go into de- 
tails about these seventeen moments. For the present purpose, 
the series may be divided into four sections. Firstly, moments 
one to three represent the initial entry of the perceptual object 
into the receptive medium of consciousness, and the disturbance 
as well as the arrest of subconscious stream caused by that en- 
try. Second, moments four to eight represent a gradually 
increasing attention to the object, in which its particular nature 
and qualities are received, examined and determined. Third, 
moments nine to fifteen represent the full cognition of the object. 
Lastly, moments sixteen to seventeen represent a ‘registering’ of 
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the perception as a whole; they may be viewed as the transition 
from a perception to a primary memory. After the last two 
moments perish, there is “the subsidence into the subconscious 
state” (bhavanga-pdto). 


SUBCONSCIOUSNESS 
AND THE TRANSCENDENTAL EGO 


Out of these seventeen conscious moments, the first is subcon- 
sciousness or process-freed consciousness. The remaining 
sixteen moments represent the processed consciousness. This 
processed consciousness appears to have subconsciousness or 
bhavanga as its origin. "Bhavariga is that from which all thought 
processes emerge when necessary conditions аге ргеѕепі,”72 
And for this reason, Buddhaghosa regards subconsciousness as 
“the condition of active consciousness.”’3 In this sense, subcon- 
sciousness (bhavariga) is similar to the transcendental ego which, 
according to Husserl, is the origin of conscious acts. Thus sub- 
consciousness may be viewed as a functional substitute for the 
transcendental ego as well as the substantial self (атап) in Bud- 
dhist thought.” The Buddhist, however, would not accept the 
view that subconsciousness is a self in disguise. The self or ego 
is not liable to change, but subconsciousness changes every 
moment. 


"Like any other consciousness i! (bhavanga) also consists of three 
aspects—genesis (uppada), static (thiti) and cessation (bhanga). 
Arising and perishing every moment it flows on like a stream not 
remaining the same for two consecutive moments. "7^ 
Hence subconsciousness is a type of consciousness (оійййна) 

which is passive or process-freed; it is conscious of its object 
without passing through the process (vithi). The object of the 
process-freed consciousness is the former object of the processed 
consciousness; it is taken along when the latter subsides into 
the subconscious state. Thus subconsciousness is not objectless 
or contentless. It inherits all the contents of the processed con- 
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From the foregoing discussion it is clear that consciousness 
does not stop flowing during dreamless sleep; it just subsides 
into the subconscious state. And it is subconsciousness that 
makes continuity of consciousness possible during deep sleep, 
The theory of subconsciousness (bhavatiga-vifinana) is important, 
not only for understanding the continuity of consciousness, but 
also for explaining karma and rebirth. 

According to Nyanatiloka, “this so-called ‘subconscious life- 
stream’ or undercurrent of life is that by which might be 
explained the faculty of memory, paranormal psychic phenom- 
ena, mental and physical growth, Karma and Rebirth, etc.” 

Now we shall consider how the theory of subconsciousness 
is related to the theories of karma and rebirth. 


REBIRTH OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


‘Towards the end of the preceding chapter we remarked that 
one of the main problems for the Buddhist is to reconcile the 
doctrine of anatta with the beliefs in karma and rebirth. They 
have to answer this question: If there is no self, what is it that is 
reborn and experiences the results of karma? As Т. W. Rhys 
Davids has pointed out: “We have thus arrived at a deadlock: to 
save what it holds to be a psychological truth Buddhism rejects 
the notion of a soul; to save what it holds to be the necessity of 
justice, it retains the belief in transmigration.” The word trans- 
migration is misleading. The Buddhist doctrine of rebirth 
should be distinguished from the Upanisadic theory of a trans- 
migrating self or soul. In Buddhism there is no permanent self 
which transmigrates from one life to another. In Buddhaghosa's 
words, "there is no entity, no self, no elements of being transmi- 
grated from the last existence into the present опе,”78 

If there is no transmigrating self, what is reborn into the next 
existence (bhava)? To this question, the Buddhist replies that con- 
sciousness (vififidna) is reborn. 7? In the Mahanidana-Sutta, the 
Buddha says that were consciousness not to descend into the 
mother’s womb, name-and-form of a new life would not come 
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to birth.9 Thus “the effective medium of rebirth is viia, con- 
sciousness.”*! Nevertheless this should not mislead us into 
thinking that it is one and the same consciousness that transmi- 
grates from onc existence to another. A monk called Sati is said 
to have believed that one and the same consciousness is reborn 
into the next existence. Sati, when asked by the Buddha to ex- 
plain what he understands by consciousness, gives this answer: 
“It is this, Lord, that speaks, that feels, that experiences now 
here, now there, the function of deeds that are lovely and that 
are deprived.”*? [t should be noted here that Sati’s definition of 
consciousness is similar to the Upanisadic definition of self 
(айтап). He is, therefore, accused by the Buddha of distorting 
the Master’s teaching. The Buddha says: 


“But to whom, foolish man, do you understand the dhamma was 
taught by me thus? Has not consciousness generated by conditions 
been spoken of in many a figure by me, saying: Apart from condition 
there is no origination of consciousness? “89 


As mentioned earlier, consciousness is momentary; it never 
remains the same for any two consecutive moments. The stream 
of consciousness flows on because of the rapid succession of 
conscious moments. When one conscious act dies, another is 
born in its place, appropriating all the potentialities of the dy- 
ing conscious act. In this way consciousness dies and is reborn 
every moment in our daily life. This explains why Buddhag- 
hosa says that “the life of living beings lasts only for a single 
conscious moment.” The process of death and rebirth in daily 
life is applied to the dissolution of body and rebirth into the 
next life. Just as the present conscious moment is the result of 
the preceding conscious moment, so also the consciousness of a 
newborn child is the result of the consciousness of the dead man. 
The last moment of consciousness in the previous life is called 
“death-consciousness” (cuti-citta), and the first moment of con- 
sciousness in the present life is called “rebirth-consciousness” 
(patisandhi-citta). “Immediately after that death-consciousness 
has ceased, a rebirth-consciousness arises and is established in 
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the subsequent existence.” The rebirth-consciousness is called 
"patisandhi" because it links together two consecutive existences. 
And it is the death-consciousness that originates the rebirth- 
consciousness and is its immediate cause. At the moment of 
death, the death-consciousness in the preceding life perishes, 
immediately giving birth to the rebirth-consciousness in the 
succeeding life. It is to be understood here that the death-con- 
sciousness does not transmigrate from one life to another; it is 
only the cause of the appearance of the rebirth-consciousness in 
a new life. The two consciousnesses are neither the same nor 
different. As it is said in the Visuddhimagga: “Because the se- 
ries is continuous, there is neither identity (ekata) nor diversity 
(nānatā).” s6 

Death-consciousness and rebirth-consciousness are essen- 
tially of the nature of subconsciousness (рлаоаћда-оїйййпа) 87 
Thus Buddhaghosa says that the last subconsciousness in one 
existence is death consciousness and the first subconsciousness 
of another existence is rebirth consciousness.** The latter is fol- 
lowed upon by subconsciousness proper. Thereupon an 
innumerable series of subconsciousness flows on uninterrupt- 
edly, for as long as there is no processed consciousness to 
interfere with the course of the stream.” 


THE DOCTRINE OF KARMA 


According to Buddhism, it is consciousness that is reborn. Its 
rebirth is due to the potentialities transmitted by the death-con- 
sciousness in the previous life. In the potentialities are included 
"karma that is enveloped by latent ignorance (avijjánusaya) and 
rooted in latent desire (farthanusaya).”® Therefore the rebirth- 
consciousness is conditioned by a past good or bad karma which 
predominates at the moment of death. The karma that condi- 
tions the rebirth-consciousness is called Reproductive Karma 
(janaka-kamma).?! Here we find a close relation between the 
Buddhist view on rebirth and the doctrine of karma. As Poussin 
has pointed out: 
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“The doctrine of karma presupposes the belief in transmigration 
and is primarily а rationalistic and moral explanation of the variety of 
the conditions of living beings through many consecutive exist- 
епсев,”92 


The theory of karma means all the speculations concerned 
with actions, and especially the belief in retribution of action. It 
is a theory of cause and effect, of action and reaction. According, 
to this theory, action (Хатта) produces its effect or result 
(оірӣка). A good action produces good effect and a bad action 
bad effect. As it is said in the Sarityutta-Nikaya: 

“According to the seed that’s sown 
So is the fruit ye reap therefrom. 
The doer of good (will gather) good, 
The doer of evil evil (reaps).”® 

The Sanskrit word 'karma'(Pali, kamma) literally means ас- 
tion or deed. But in Buddhism it means only 'intentional' or 
'volitional' action, not all action. The Buddha, like Sartre, de- 
fines action or karma by intention or will (cetana): "Intention, 
monks, is what 1 call action. Having intended, one performs 
action by body, speech or mind."* Here intention is all impor- 
tant. Action without intention is a mere happening. As it has 
not been intended or willed the action is as if it were not done. 
It will bear no fruit (vipaka), for it is not accumulated or stored 
up (upacita). According to Sartre, action, as intention, is a choice 
of an end. And the choice gives rise to the sense of responsibil- 
ity. For the Buddhist, intentional or volitional action necessarily 
implies moral responsibility in the sense that the doer of action 
will experience its result. Man's present existence is said to be 
conditioned by his action in the past. The Buddha says: "Own- 
ers of their action are living beings, heirs to their action; action 
is the womb from which they are born, their action is their 
friend, their refuge.”% 

One may ask whether the theory of karma is compatible with 
the doctrine of anatta. If there is no self as an agent, what is it 
that performs action and accumulates and experiences the re- 
sult of action? According to the Buddhist, intentional 
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consciousness performs action. Consciousness also accumulates 
the result of action—“if a person even unknowingly performs a 
meritorious action, consciousness acquires merit.”% When ac- 
tion produces result, it is consciousness that experiences it. But 
consciousness which performs action is not identical with con- 
sciousness which experiences the result. In fact, they are “neither 
the same nor different.” To say that the doer of action and the 
experiencer of the result are absolutely the same is to hold the 
eternalistic view, and to say that the two are entirely different is 
to hold the annihilationistic view.” Avoiding the two extreme 
views, the Buddhist says that the doer of action and the experi- 
encer of the result are neither the same nor different (na ca so, na 
ca аййо). We have already explained this when discussing the 
continuity of consciousness.9* 

Although karma is defined by intention, not all intentional 
action is called karma. The Buddha and Arahants perform inten- 
tional action, but their action does not produce effect. It is a mere 
‘doing’ (kiriya) without result to be accumulated by conscious- 
ness. The Buddha and Arahants do not accumulate fresh karma 
because they have eradicated greed (fobha), hatred (dosa) and 
delusion (moha) which are regarded as the roots of karma. Hence 
action which is performed out of the threefold defilement pro- 
duces result. “This action ripens whenever one is reborn, and 
wherever this action ripens, there one experiences the fruits of 
this action, be it in this life, or the next life, or in some future 
life.” Action which is done through the complete absence of 
greed, hatred and delusion does not produce result. Thus it is 
said: 


"For the actions which are not done out of greed, hatred and delu- 
sion, which have not sprung from them, which have not their source 
or origin in them; such actions, through the absence of greed, hatred 
and delusion, are abandoned, rooted out, like a palm-tree torn out of 
Не soil, destroyed, and not able to spring up again. "100 


This statement clearly shows that the theory of karma cannot 
be regarded as a strict determinism (niyatavada) because it does 
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not state that every action must produce result. To say that all 
action produces result would be a wrong interpretation of the 
Buddhist theory of karma, for the Buddha says: 


“If, monks, anyone says that a man must reap according to his 
actions, in that case, monks, there is no religious life, nor is any op- 
portunity afforded for the entire extinction of suffering. But ifany one 
says, monks, that the reward а тап reaps accords with his actions, in 
that case, monks, there is a religious life, and opportunity is afforded 
for the entire extinction of suffering.” 101 


This is to say that the religious life would be futile unless 
man could change the course of karma by religious practice. If 
the human condition were the exclusive result of past actions, 
then present actions would all be predetermined and human 
effort, especially religious practice, would be fruitless. 


FREEDOM OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


Now we can see that the Buddhist is not fatalist because he ac- 
cepts the possibility of changing the result of karma by human 
effort. The present existence is not only the effect of past karma 
but also the active cause of existence in the future. Man’s future 
depends on his action at the present, By his own effort, man can 
eradicate the roots of karma, and thereby prevent karma from 
ripening in the future. This efficacy of human effort implies a 
certain degree of human freedom. The evidence of freedom is 
from the fact that man feels free to act and exercise his effort, 
called ‘initiative’ (arabbhadhatu), in various situations.? As is 
mentioned earlier, it is intention (cefana) that the Buddha calls 
karma, This intention implies a choice, a selection of what to do. 
One may ask whether the choice is free. In other words, is inten- 
tion or will (cetana) in Buddhism free? Does the Buddhist share 
Sartre's view that consciousness is freedom? Before we answer 
these questions, it is necessary to find out what these thinkers 
mean by freedom. 

As we have already seen, consciousness is viewed by Sartre 
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as free, partly because it is uncaused or spontaneous; that is, it 
is not generated by external causes. Consciousness is the cause 
of itself. The preceding consciousness, on passing away, does 
not give rise to its immediate successor. Sartre says: “Between 
two consciousnesses there is no cause and effect relationship ... 
One consciousness is not the cause of another.”13 Each con- 
sciousness, therefore, is not the consequence of antecedent 
causes; it is uncaused, original, spontaneous. Hence conscious- 
ness is free because it does not belong to the causal order of the 
world; it is nothingness. 

If by freedom is meant "uncaused origination” or "spontane- 
ity" as described above, then consciousness in Buddhism is not 
freedom. In Buddhism everything is “dependently originated" 
(paticcasamuppanna), nothing is uncaused. Even consciousness 
belongs to the causal order of the world. Each consciousness 
has causal relation with its predecessor. It is not self-caused or 
spontaneous. Thus consciousness and its psychic factors (ceta- 
sika) are not free. From this it follows that will or intention 
(celari), which is one of the psychic factors, is not free in the sense 
of being spontaneous. 

But when Sartre talks of free choice of consciousness he con- 
tends that the choice is free if it is not determined by causes and 
motives. He then denies that causes and motives can determine 
man’s choice.' Here Sartre uses the term freedom in the sense 
of "undetermined choice." And if by freedom we mean, not 
“uncaused origination,” but rather “undetermined choice," then 
we can say that there is the notion of free choice in Buddhism. 
The choice is free if it is not determined by desire (tanha) which 
is regarded as the major motive of action The ordinary man 
(puthujjana) always has this motive; therefore he is not free. His 
freedom is present in inverse proportion to the motive; the less 
desire he has, the more freedom he gains. As it is said: “Tt is due to 
desire that man is bound and itis by surmounting desire that he 
is free. By the destruction of desire or craving all bonds are cut 
off.”15 The Arahant, therefore, has absolute freedom because he 
has eradicated desire. "Destroying desire at its root, free from 
hunger, one attains Nirvana.” Here we find that in Buddhism 
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the term freedom (vimutti) is a synonym for Nirvana. As it is 
said in the Sarryutta-Nikaya: "Freedom means Nirvána."107 

It should be noted here that in Buddhism the consciousness 
of the ordinary person (puthujjana) is not said to be inherently 
free, because it is under the influence of desires. To obtain free- 
dom, consciousness must be purified of ali desires. The entire 
process of purification is like a straight line between two points, 
namely, the point of consciousness with impurities and defile- 
ments (kilesa) at one end, and the point of consciousness with 
purity (visuddhi) at the other. In between the two there are 
gradual stages of purification of consciousness. Thus conscious- 
ness is classified into various levels in accordance with the 
degrees of freedom which it obtains. In Buddhism there are al- 
together four levels or spheres (bhāmi) of consciousness. They 
are Kamavacara-citta (consciousness pertaining to the sensuous 
sphere), Rüpüvacara-citfa (consciousness pertaining to the form- 
sphere), Ағлрӣопсаға-сіНа (consciousness pertaining to the 
formless sphere), and Lokuttara-citta (supramundane conscious- 
ness).1* 


FOUR SPHERES OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


1. Kamüvacara-citta is consciousness which moves under the in- 
fluence of desire. Consciousness of this level lacks frcedom 
because it is influenced and controlled by desire. It is this de- 
sire, manifesting itself in the forms of various defilements, that 
gives rise to suffering. Hence this type of consciousness is sub- 
ject to suffering, and it is regarded as consciousness of an 
ordinary person. The psychic factors which are the special con- 
tents of this type of consciousness are called hindrances 
(nivarana). They are sensuous desire (kamachanda), ill will 
(оуарада), sloth and torpor (thina-middha), restlessness and anxi- 
ety (uddhacca-kukkucca), and doubt (vicikiccha). By practising 
concentration meditation (samatha-bhavana), one can purify con- 
sciousness of these hindrances and thereby attain consciousness 
of the second level. 

2. Rüpavacara-citta is consciousness arising from concentra- 
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tion on an object associated with form and color. It is in a state 
of trance (ўлана). This type of consciousness has five psychic 
factors which are called the constituents of trance (jhanatiga). 
They are initial application (vitakka), sustained application 
(vicara), rapture (piti), joy (sukha) and one-pointedness (ekaggata). 
By these five factors, the five hindrances are suppressed. There 
are five stages of trances. Reaching the fifth stage, conscious- 
ness is purified of major defilements. If directed rightly, it makes 
endeavor to develop subtle states of concentration on the form- 
less objects and consequently move to the third level. 

3. Ariipavacara-citta is consciousness arising from concentra- 
tion on formless objects. Its psychic factors are the same as those 
of consciousness which reaches the fifth stage of trance. Its ob- 
jects, however, are different. It concentrates on formless objects 
such as infinite space, infinite consciousness and nothingness. 
Concentrating on these objects, consciousness possesses four 
stages of progress known as Arüpa-santadhi. With the attainment 
of the fourth stage, consciousness becomes immensely pure and 
subtle. All the major defiling factors are rendered functionless 
except the ten fetters (sartyojana) existing as the seeds of defile- 
ments. Having attained full concentration, consciousness is 
ready to develop insight into the true nature of things by means 
of insight meditation (vipassand-bhdvana). By this insight, the ten 
fetters are cut off and consciousness reaches the fourth and fi- 
nal level. 

4. In contrast with the first three levels of consciousness which 
are mundane (lokiya), Lokuttara-citta is supramundane (lokutt- 
аға). The former are accumulating states whereas the latter is an 
eliminating one. [n supramundane consciousness, the ten fet- 
ters are uprooted. They are personality belief (sakkaya-ditthi), 
doubt (vicikiccha), clinging to mere rules and rituals (stlabbata- 
рағатава), sensuous desire (kamaraga), ill-will (vyapada), desire 
for fine-material existence (ripa-raga), desire for immaterial 
existence (arüpa-rága), conceit (mana), restlessness (uddhacca), 
and ignorance (avijja). These ten fetters are not destroyed at one 
time. Their destruction varies in four stages of sainthood, 
namely, stream-winner (sotdpanna), once returner (sakadagamt) 
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never-returner (anāgāmī) and liberated being (arahanta). The lib- 
erated person or Arahant alone destroys all the fetters. The total 
destruction of the fetters, which are the last residue of defiling 
factors, liberates consciousness from all motives. Thus the con- 
sciousness of the Arahant obtains absolute freedom. 

It is important to emphasize here that the consciousness of the 
Arahant is free in the sense of being undetermined by motives, notin 
the sense of spontaneity. His consciousness is still dependently 
originated. Each conscious moment is caused by the preceding 
moment. It is not self-caused or spontaneous. The idea of spon- 
taneous consciousness is not acceptable to the Buddhist because 
it is incompatible with the law of Dependent Origination, ac- 
cording to which all things arise out of causes. That is why the 
Buddhist rejects the indeterministic (adhicca-samuppanna) theory 
which proposes that everything arises without cause or condi- 
tion (ahetu-appaccaya). The Buddhist theory of Dependent 
Origination is the middle path. It “stands midway between In- 
determinism (adhicca-samuppanna) and the Strict Determinism 
of niyatavada,”109 


TEMPORALITY 


Arising, out of causes and conditions, consciousness is a condi- 
tioned thing (sarkhata-dhamma). Since all conditioned things are 
impermanent, consciousness is also impermanent. To say that 
consciousness is impermanent is to say that it is temporal 
(kalika). Here the term temporality is used to connote the fact of 
change as well as the subjective experience of temporal conti- 
nuity.? According to the Buddhist, not only is consciousness 
momentary, but also the material object, which changes every 
moment. Unlike Sartre, the Buddhist thinks that impermanence 
is the characteristic of the material object. It is impermanent, 
and hence temporal. 

The Buddhist does not regard time (kala) as an all-pervading 
principle which governs everything. Universal time is a mere 
concept (pafifiatti) and has no objective existence. “Time is 
eventuation or happening, there being no such thing as time 
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exempt from events."!!! Thus we cannot be aware of time apart 
from the succession of events. In the Kathavatthu it is said that 
the division of time into past, present, and future is only con- 
ventional without any basis of reality; there is no ontological 
basis for the time-distinctions.1!2 The past and the future have 
no existence since “what is past is got rid of and the future has 
not come."!3 Only the present has existence. If we grant exist- 
ence to the past and the future then we have to admit that a 
thing has existence all the time, i.e. its existence is extended to 
both the past and the future. This would amount to admitting 
that the thing is eternal. Such a position would be inconsistent 
with the Buddha’s statement that “impermanent are all condi- 
tioned things; their nature is to arise and perish.” 14 

Hence the Buddhist would say that the present is. This is 
opposed to Sartre's statement that the present is not.45 For the 
Buddhist, the present exists, not in the sense of Sartre’s being- 
in-itself, but in the sense of becoming (bhava). For the Buddhist, 
the present alone is real, the past and the future are unreal. As 
it is said: “Now only the present existence is real, unreal the 
past and the future existence.” 6 Thus the Arahant lives fully in 
the present.!7 

It is necessary to mention here that by the term "present" 
(paccuppanna) we mean the "momentary present" 
(khanapaccuppanna). The moment of consciousness "which 
reaches genesis, development and dissolution is the momen- 
tary present."!!3 Each conscious moment, as we saw, is 
extremely short. And the life-moment of living beings is as short 
as a single moment of their consciousness. It is said in the Visud- 
dhimagga: 


"Just as a chariot wheel, when it is rolling, rolls only on one point 
of (the circuniference of) its tyre, and, when it is at rest, rests only on 
one point, so too the life of living beings lasts only for a single con- 
scious moment. When that consciousness has ceased, the being is said 
to have ceased, as it is said: ‘in a past conscious moment “he did live," 
not “he does live," not “he will live." In a future conscious moment, 
not “he did live,” not “he does live,” but “he will live.” In the present 
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conscious moment, not “he did live,” but “he does live,” not “he will 
live” "19 


Although the present conscious moment alone exists, the 
rapid succession of conscious moments gives rise to the reflec- 
live experience of temporal continuity. The moments do not 
have "distinct existence," for each of them is conditioned by its 
immediate successor. They are not completely separated from 
each other. They appear to be discrete only when we analyze 
them by logical analysis. Otherwise they constitute a continu- 
ous stream. “Each momentary state or uprising of mind 
(ekakkhanika-cittuppada) is logically complex and analyzable, but 
psychologically, actually, a simple indivisible ргосеѕѕ.”120 We 
have already seen that each conscious moment is by nature re- 
lated to its predecessor and successor. The present moment of 
consciousness is a ‘whole’ consisting of three submoments, 
namely, genesis, development, and dissolution. The genesis is 
the submoment when the present consciousness arises out of 
the karma-energy transmitted by the past consciousness. This 
is the point which connects the present with the past. The disso- 
lution is the submoment when the present consciousness, on 
passing away, transmits its karma-energy to the future con- 
sciousness. And this is the point which connects the present with 
the future. In this way, conscious moments succeed one another. 
And the reflective experience of temporal continuity is due to 
the reflection upon the rapid succession of conscious moments, 
“They present a continuous spectrum of consciousness in which 
one state shades off into another, laterally and lineally, so that 
itis hard to say where or when one ends and another begins.” 121 


THE CONCEPT OF NIRVANA 


From the foregoing discussion it is clear that the present is not 
cut off from the past and the future. The present exists as the 
effect of the past and as the cause of the future. The present, as 
a ‘whole’ consisting of three submoments, has to be its past and 
future, not in the mode of identity, but in the mode of “neither 
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identity nor diversity.” The temporal continuity flows on till 
Nirvana is realized, as the consciousness of one who has attained 
Nirvana is not reborn.!2 Consciousness in Buddhism is not al- 
ways a "useless passion." There is time when passion or desire 
is climinated from consciousness and thereby ceases to be the 
cause of suffering. Desire is destroyed when Nirvana is realized. 
The Buddha says: “The extinction of desire is Nirvana."12? Again, 
"he who destroys desire overcomes all suffering."'?* Desire is 
notan inherent component of consciousness; it is one of the psy- 
chic factors. Desire, according to the law of Dependent 
Origination, is conditioned by feeling (vedana), and this feeling 
is threefold—pleasant, unpleasant and indifferent, which re- 
spectively tend to produce greed, hatred and delusion, As it is 
pointed out in the Majjhima-Nikaya: “Friend Visakha, a ten- 
dency to greed lies latent in pleasant feeling, a tendency to 
repugnance lies latent in unpleasant feeling, a tendency to de- 
lusion lies latent in indifferent feeling.”125 Thus we can say that 
greed, hatred and delusion are three forms in which desire 
manifests itself. This explains why at times Nirvana is described 
in terms of the destruction of the threefold defilement: "That 
which is the destruction of greed, hatred and delusion is called 
Nirvāna.” When consciousness is freed from greed, hatred and 
delusion, which are the roots of karma, consciousness becomes 
“karmically inoperative” (kiriyd-citta). It no longer accumulates 
fresh karma-energy. And consciousness whose karma-energy 
is exhausted will not be reborn after death. When an Arahant 
dies, his "body is broken, perception is stopped, all feelings are 
cooled, mental formations are calmed down, consciousness has 
come to an епй.7127 His consciousness is not reborn because the 
cause of its rebirth has been destroyed. "Through the cessation 
of ignorance, karma-formations cease; through the cessation of 
karma-formations, consciousness ceases; through the cessation 
of consciousness, name-and-form ceases ...”128 Since conscious- 
ness is the effective medium of rebirth, the cessation of 
consciousness is the cessation of Sariisára, i.e. the series of re- 
births. Nirvana, therefore, is said to be “the cessation of 
existence" (bhavanirodha).?? Having attained Nirvana, the Ara- 
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hant knows that “finished is birth, tived is the religious life, what 
should be done is done, nothing more is left to be done.”150 

Now one question arises: If consciousness is not-self, then 
who realizes Nirvana? We have shown earlier that there is no 
self as thinker behind the thought, it is the thought that thinks. 
In like manner, there is no self behind the realization of Nirvana; 
it is wisdom (pafifia) that realizes Nirvana. When wisdom, which 
is one of the psychic factors, is developed by means of insight 
meditation it sees the reality of things. When the reality is seen, 
the concept of the phenomenal world (рарайса) is destroyed." 
Ignorance (avijja) is eradicated and in its place arises wisdom. 
Then all forces which produce the series of rebirths in ignorance 
become calmed and are unable to generate any more karma-en- 
ergy, because there is no more illusion, no more desire for 
existence. As such, Nirvana is regarded as the realization of 
things as they are. It is just a change of our attitude towards 
things. The change follows the elimination of ignorance which 
is responsible for the appearance of the phenomenal world: 
“Not constituting, not thinking out for being or for nonbeing, 
he grasps after nothing in the world; not grasping, he is not 
troubled; being untroubled, he himself attains Nirvana."1* 

It is interesting to note that this conception of Nirvaya as the 
realization of the true nature of things has been developed in 
Mahayana Buddhism. According to Nagarjuna, “things” are 
phenomena or Sariisára, and their “true nature" is Nirvana. In 
essence Saritsára is not different from Nirvana. Nagarjuna writes: 
“Samsara has no difference whatever from Nirvana and Nirvana 
has no difference whatever from Sarisára."!? Hence the reality 
is one; it becomes different on the basis of our viewpoint. 
Nirvana when looked at from the standpoint of thought-con- 
struction (vikalpa) is the phenomenal world; and phenomena 
devoid of superimposed thought-construction (nirvikalpa) are 
Nirvana. The difference between the two is epistemic, and not 
ontological.!3+ According to Nagarjuna, Nirvana is the Absolute 
Reality or Ultimate Truth (paramartha-satya) whereas the phe- 
nomenai world is the Conventional Truth (samurti-satya). We 
find, in early Buddhism, the germ of Nagarjuna's two-truth 
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theory in the Majjhima-Nikaya, where it is said: 


"Assured is freedom (vimutti) which rests on Truth. Monk, that 
which is unreality (mosadhamma) is false; that which is reality, 
Nirvàna, is Truth (sacca). Therefore, monk, a person so endowed is 
endowed with this Ultimate Truth. For the Ultimate Noble Truth 
(paramarh ariyasaccath) is Nirvana, which is reality."135 


THE ONTOLOGICAL STATUS OF NIRVANA 


Since Nirvana is regarded as the “cessation of existence” 
(bhavanirodha)'% or the end of Sarisara, it is viewed as annihila- 
tion by some thinkers. The Buddha himself was accused of 
preaching annihilation. To clarify his position, the Buddha says: 


“In this respect one may rightly say of me that 1 teach annihilation, 
that I propound my doctrine for the purpose of annihilation, and that 
I herein train my disciples: for certainly I do teach annihilation—the 
annihilation, namely, of greed, hatred and delusion, as well as of the 
manifold evil and unwholesome things.”!37 


What we can say here is that Nirvana is not self-annihilation, 
for there is no self to annihilate. lf at all, it is the annihilation of 
the ignorance (avijj), of the false idea of self. 

Followers of the Buddha, however, hold different views on 
the ontological status of Nirvana. The Sautrantika, for example, 
contends that Nirvana does not have a positive reality; it is noth- 
ingness (abháva). Just as space (akaSa) is the absence of a solid 
body or anything tangible, so also Nirvana is the absence of 
causes that are responsible for rebirth. The Sautrantika's posi- 
tion appears to be nihilistic./?? Unlike the Sautrantika, the 
Vijfianavadin maintains that Nirvana has a positive reality. The 
realization of Nirvana eliminates the unreality of the phenom- 
enal world. What remains after the realization is 
Store-consciousness or Alayavijfiana. The Store-consciousness is 
the absolute, the ultimate source of the phenomenal world. The 
realization of Nirvana is nothing but the rediscovery of the Store- 
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consciousness. “Nirvana is the Alayavijfiana where a revulsion 
takes place by seff-realization."1* Here the conception of Nirvana 
as self-realization is analogous to the Upanisadic conception of 
Moksa as the realization of atman. 

Rejecting the nihilistic conception of Nirvana, the early Bud- 
dhist maintains that Nirvana is not a nonexistence. That is, 
Nirvana is not annihilation, though no Store-consciousness re- 
mains in the state of Nirvana. The Abhidhamma considers Nirvana 
to be a transcendental entity, independently existent. The 
Kathavatthu conceives Nirvana as an external, unchangeable state 
which exists by itself.» In the Visuddhimagga, Buddhaghosa 
rejects the view that Nirvana is nonexistent. According to him, 
the mere fact that Nirvana is not apprehended by an ordinary 
man does not prove that Nirvana does not exist. “That is not so, 
because it is apprehensible by the (right) means. For it is appre- 
hensible by some, by the right means, in other words, by the 
way that is appropriate to it (the way of virtue, concentration 
and wisdom) ..."^ Nirvana is so subtle that a Noble One's eye 
(ariya-cakkhu) alone can see 16.142 Nirvana is uncreated and hence 
free from ageing and death. And it is because of the absence of 
its creation, ageing and death that Nirvaya is permanent (nicca). 
Thus Nirvana is not a nonexistence; rather it is positive, perma- 
nent reality. To substantiate his view, Buddhaghosa quotes the 
Buddha's words from the Udana: 


"Monks, there is an unborn, an unbecome, an unmade, an uncon- 
ditioned. If that unborn, unbecome, unmade, unconditioned were not, 
an escape from what is born, become, made, conditioned would not be 
apparent, But since, monks, there is an unborn, unbecome, unmade, 
unconditioned, therefore, the escape from what is born, become, made, 
conditioned is apparent. "183 


The Commentary of the Visuddhimagga explains that, with 
these statements from the Udana, the Buddha proclaims the 
actual existence of Nirvana in the ultimate sense. If the uncondi- 
tioned, Le. Nirvāna, were nonexistent, then по escape from the 
conditioned, i.e. the five aggregates, would be possible.!4 
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Thus Міуойуа as conceived in early Buddhism is not nonex- 
istence or utter annihilation. It is the realm of being which 
transcends the phenomenal world (lokuttara). Nirvana is the un- 
conditioned (asarkhata), as opposed to the conditioned 
(sankhata), i.e. phenomena. Negative terms like "unconditioned" 
and "uncreated" do not connote nonexistence. Міғойпа is de- 
scribed in negative terms because it cannot be described in 
positive terms. Nirvana is indescribable and uncharacterizable. 
Itis not like anything we find in our experience of the phenom- 
enal world. In order to describe the nature of Nirvana, the 
Buddha had to use negative statements like the following: 


“Monks, there exists the sphere wherein is neither earth nor water 
nor fire nor air; wherein is neither the sphere of infinite space nor of 
infinite consciousness nor of nothingness nor of neither-perception- 
nor-non-perception; where there is neither this world nor a world 
beyond nor moon-and-sun; this, monks, 1 say, is no coming and go- 
ing; there is no duration, no falling, nor arising. There is neither 
foothold nor development nor any basis. That indeed is the end of 
suffering. “145 


As we saw, negative statements like “neti, neti” (not this, not 
this) were employed by the Upanisadic thinkers to describe the 
reality of dtman. 


UNDETERMINED QUESTIONS 


Not only is the reality of Nirvaya indescribable but also the des- 
tiny of the liberated person. The question as to whether the 
person who has attained Nirvana continues to exist after death 
cannot be answered either positively or negatively. Such a ques- 
tion belongs to the group of ten questions known as 
undetermined questions (avyakata-pafiha). There are four unde- 
termined questions about the destiny of the liberated person: 

1. The liberated one (Tathagata) exists after death. 

2. The liberated one does not exist after death. 

3. The liberated one exists and does not exist after death. 
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4. The liberated one neither exists nor does not exist after 
death. 146 

The Buddha gave no specific answer to any of these ques- 
tions. One of the reasons for the ‘silence’ of the Buddha is that 
the phrases ‘exists,’ ‘does not exist,’ etc., are misleading because 
they have a spatiotemporal connotation and hence are inappli- 
cable to Nirvana which is beyond space and time and cannot be 
located (na katthaci, na kuhiici). It, therefore, escapes the con- 
ceptual framework necessary for our expression in languages. 
The mystery of the liberated person lies in the fact that he is no 
longer identified with any of the five aggregates by which the 
ordinary person is known. The descriptions of his destiny in 
terms of the four alternatives mentioned above are out of place. 
That explains why it is said in the Sutta-Nipata: "The person 
who has attained the goal is beyond measure (na pamanari atthi); 
he does not have that with which one can speak of him.”147 See- 
ing that nothing can be spoken about the destiny of the liberated 
person, the Buddha keeps silent. The Buddha's approach, in this 
respect, is similar to that of Wittgenstein who ends his Tractatus 
with this famous statement: "What we cannot speak about we must 
pass over in silence." 148 


А SUMMARY 


So far the Buddhist conception of consciousness has been dis- 
cussed in some detail. We shall now summarize what we have 
discovered in the course of the discussions. 

Consciousness is without self or ego. It is defined by inten- 
tionality; that is, consciousness is consciousness of something. 
When consciousness is aware of an object, it is not aware of it- 
self; this is to say that consciousness is not self-conscious or 
self-transparent. Devoid of the self, consciousness is non-sub- 
stantial and impermanent. It arises and perishes every moment. 
Thus consciousness is momentary or instantaneous. Each mo- 
ment of consciousness is subdivided into three instants, namely, 
genesis, development and dissolution. Every conscious moment 
is not being-in-itself; it does not have a "distinct existence." It is 
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a becoming (bhava). Consciousness is by nature dependently 
originated; hence it is not spontaneous or self-caused. Moments 
of consciousness are causally related by way of contiguity, im- 
mediacy, absence and disappearance. The past moment of 
consciousness, on passing away, transmits all its contents to the 
present moment. Thus the present conscious moment was born 
an owner of the contents, including karma-energy, of its prede- 
cessor. The past and the present moments of consciousness are 
neither the same nor different. Causal relations, therefore, effect 
the unity and continuity of consciousness. The rapid succession 
of conscious moments constitutes the stream of consciousness. 
The subjective experience of temporal continuity arises out of 
reflection upon fleeting conscious moments. The stream of con- 
sciousness flows on without interruption. When man is in deep, 
dreamless sleep, his consciousness subsides into the subcon- 
scious state or bhavarga. lt is this bhavartga-vinüüna or 
subconsciousness that accumulates the results of karma and is 
reborn after death. The sequence of rebirths or Sarirsára is cut off 
when consciousness realizes Nirvana. Before realizing Nirvana, 
consciousness is not free because its intention (сеѓанӣ) is deter- 
mined by desire (tana). It is free when desire is eradicated in 
the state of Nirvana. Thus consciousness is not a “useless pas- 
sion.” When ап Arahant dies, his consciousness is not reborn; 
therefore, Nirvana is the cessation of Saritsáric existence 
(bhavanirodha). 


SUNNATA AND NOTHINGNESS 


From this summary it is clear that consciousness in Buddhism 
is not nothingness (natthita). Its egolessness does not imply noth- 
ingness. In spite of being emptied of the substantial ego, 
consciousness is not contentless. Consciousness has something 
as its contents. Feeling (vedand), perception (safifia) and mental 
formations (sariklára) are contents of consciousness. Arising and 
perishing together with consciousness, they are called cetasika 
or psychic factors. Consciousness in its purest form does not 
arise in utter separation from cetasika; it is always accompanied 
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by some factors. Even the Arahant's consciousness is not devoid 
of psychic factors. At his death consciousness and its factors 
disappear together. That explains why when an Arahant called 
Dabba Mallaputta died, it was said that his “body is broken, 
perception is stopped, all feelings are cooled, mental formations 
are calmed down, consciousness has come to an end.”149 

Furthermore, consciousness cannot be regarded as nothing- 
ness for the reason that it is what it is at the present moment. 
Consciousness, as we saw, is not self-conscious. When it is aware 
of an object, it is not implicitly aware of itself as not being that 
object; that is, at that very moment, consciousness is. Being 
unself-conscious, consciousness is not able to tear itself away 
from its object. Nor can it withdraw itself from the causal order 
of Sarhsära, Consciousness is a part of the causal process as in- 
dicated in the law of Dependent Origination: “Conditioned by 
ignorance are karma-formations; conditioned by karma-forma- 
tions is consciousness; conditioned by consciousness is 
name-and-form ...”15 When Nirvana is realized, the causes of 
rebirth of consciousness are destroyed and consciousness comes 
to an end at the death of the Arahant. This indicates that con- 
sciousness is not nothingness, for if consciousness were 
nothingness it would be meaningless to talk of its end. 

It is said that consciousness is ‘void’ or ‘empty’ (ѕийла).151 
Here emptiness (suññatā) of consciousness should not be un- 
derstood in the sense of nothingness, for the term ‘ийла’ is used 
as a synonym for ‘anatta.’ Thus consciousness is empty because 
it is "empty of a self and anything belonging to a self."15? It may be 
added here that even the concept of ‘emptiness’ (Sanskrit, 
8anyata) in Mahayana Buddhism does not refer to nothingness 
in the Sartrean sense. The terms ‘Sinya’ (empty) and ‘Sinyata’ 
(emptiness) are applied to both the phenomenal world and 
Nirvana. Phenomena are siinya as they are empty of thing-hood 
(nihsvabhava); for they are dependent on each other (pratitya- 
ватшраппа). As Nagarjuna has pointed out: “Since there is no 
element (dharma) which comes into existence without condi- 
tions, there is no element which is not 5йпуа”.7153 In this sense 
3ünyatd simply means conditionality of all phenomena. It is а 
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synonym for Pratityasamutpada or the Principle of Dependent 
Origination.'5 In this sense, 3iimyatà is not nothingness. 


“Therefore, ‘emptiness,’ according to the Buddhists, signifies nega- 
tively the absence of particularity, the nonexistence of individuals as 
such, and positively the ever-changing state of the phenomenal world, 
а constant flux of becoming, an eternal series of causes and effects. It 
must not be understood in the sense of annihilation or absolute noth- 
ingness,"155 


The term ‘ёйпуаій' is also applied to the Absolute or Nirvana, 
“though in different sense.”15 The Absolute is Sanya as it is ut- 
terly devoid of the conceptual distinctions of existence and 
nonexistence, free from all subjectivity (nirvikalpa, nisprapafica), 
Hence both affirmative predicates (sat, bhava) and negative 
predicates (asat, abhava) are equally denied of the Absolute. This 
absence of predicates, however, only shows that the Absolute is 
indescribable, not that it is a lack of Being. As T.R.V. Murti has 
pointed out: 


“We are expressly warned not to take Sunyata as abhavadrsti 
(Negation). Tattava (the Real) is accepted explicitly; but we are for- 
bidden to characterize and clothe it in empirical terms ... The Absolute 
is taken as the reality of things (dharmanarh dharmata), as their 
true nature (bhüta-koti) and suchness (tathata). It is identified with 
the Perfect Being—Tathagata. 157 


Thus ‘emptiness’ (Pali, suññatā; Sanskrit, sinyatd) in Bud- 
dhism does not signify nothingness, at least in the Sartrean sense 
of the term. Consciousness is said to be empty because it is de- 
void of a self and anything belonging to а self, not because it is 
lack of being. Hence consciousness in Buddhism is not nothing- 
ness. In this respect, the Buddhist conception of consciousness 
is different from the Sartrean conception of consciousness as 
nothingness. In the next chapter, we shall compare these two 
conceptions of consciousness and try to find out how they are 
similar to, and different from, each other. 
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of Sartre's and the Buddhist's thought in detail in an effort 

to understand their non-egological treatments of conscious- 
ness. We have remarked, in passing, some points of similarity 
and difference. In this chapter we shall reflect upon what has 
already been discussed and, in the light of those discussions, 
compare and contrast Sartre's treatment of consciousness with 
that of the Buddhist. 

At first glance we find that Sartre's and the Buddhist's treat- 
ments of consciousness are similar in that they are characterized 
as non-egological. In formulating their own theories of conscious- 
ness, Sartre and the Buddhist alike have attacked the egology or 
attavada propounded by their predecessors and contemporar- 
ies. Sartre thus rejects Husserl's doctrine of the transcendental 
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ego whereas the Buddhist repudiates Һе atman theory, the chief 
proponents of which are the Upanisadic thinkers, The outcome 
of their attack is much the same; they reach the conclusion that 
there is no permanent self or ego within or behind the stream of con- 
sciousness; that is, consciousness is egoless or not-self (anatta). 
This is a basic view shared by Sartre and the Buddhist. 


ATMAN AND THE TRANSCENDENTAL EGO 


We have shown in Chapter III that the Husserlian ego is not 
quite the same as the Upanisadic átman.! It may be added here 
that the difference is due to the fact that the former is estab- 
lished on epistemological grounds whereas the latter is founded 
on metaphysical and ethical grounds. As we saw, the transcen- 
dental ego is introduced by Husserl for the purpose of unifying 
the stream of experience, it is the subject-pole of experience. In 
this sense the ego may be regarded as the epistemological self. 
The Upanisadic atman, on the other hand, is conceived as a per- 
manent entity underlying the ever-changing mental 
phenomena; it is the substance of the person. In this respect, 
atman is known as the metaphysical self. Apart from this, the exist- 
ence of dtman is presupposed in order to give a justification for 
the pursuit of Moksa or self-realization. On this ethical ground, 
atman is endowed with immortality and identity with the ulti- 
mate reality or Brahman. Husserl’s transcendental ego is 
different from átman mainly because it lacks immortality and 
identity with ultimate reality. Nevertheless the transcendental 
ego and atman are analogous in that they refer to something per- 
manent residing in the stream of ever-changing conscious acts. And 
this permanent thing in consciousness—be it called transcen- 
dental ego or atman—is rejected by Sartre and the Buddhist. 


PURPOSES IN REJECTING THE SELF 


Sartre and the Buddhist have different purposes in rejecting the 
permanent self. Sartre's interest in denying the transcendental 
ego is purely theoretical in that his aim, as pronounced in The 
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Transcendence of the Ego, is to purge phenomenology of ideal- 
ism. Sartre believes that phenomenology is realistic but it is 
reproached for being an idealism owing to Husserl’s doctrine 
of the transcendental ego. To defend phenomenology against 
this reproach, Sartre finds it necessary to reject the transcenden- 
tal ego. In Being and Nothingness Sartre repudiates the ego 
because he wants to establish his phenomenological ontology. 
Sartre’s ontology can stand only when the transcendental ego is 
rejected; that is, when all being is on the side of the object and 
the egoless consciousness is nothingness. Hence Sartre's rejec- 
tion of the transcendental ego is a prerequisite of the possibility 
of his phenomenological ontology. 

The Buddhist's theoretical aim in rejecting the self theory is 
to dissociate himself from the two extreme views, namely, anni- 
hilationism (ucchedaváda) and eternalism (sassatavada) which in 
his view are both defined in one way or another by the self 
theory. Those who believe in the existence of the self have to 
admit that it is perishable or imperishable. For the annihilation- 
ist the self is perishable whereas for the eternalist it is 
imperishable. The Buddhist regards the two views as ‘wrong 
views’ (micchaditthi). The Buddhist is neither annihilationist nor 
eternalist because he believes that there is no self to annihilate 
or persist. He claims that “all dhammas are not-self" (sabbe 
dhamma anatta). With this statement the Buddhist rejects the 
Upanisadic thinkers’ substance view of the world, maintaining 
that nothing exists in itself for everything is dependently origi- 
nated (paticcasamuppanna). Thus the important theory of 
Dependent Origination (paticcasamuppada) can stand only when 
the self theory is rejected. 

Moreover, unlike Sartre, the Buddhist has a practical pur- 
pose in rejecting the self theory. Like the other teachings of the 
Buddha, the anatia doctrine has Nirvana or the cessation of suf- 
fering as its purpose? The idea of self is considered as the 
manifestation of the grasping called attavadupadana. This grasp- 
ing is similar to what the Western psychologists call "self-love."* 
The Buddhist thinks that the grasping of the self is the main 
origin of suffering. To bring suffering to an eud, one has to get 
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rid of its cause, i.e. the grasping of the self. So long as the grasp- 
ing persists, there can be no complete cessation of suffering, 
Thus the practical purpose of the Buddhist's doctrine of anatta 
is to enable one to shed the grasping of the self. 


THE EMPIRICAL SELF 


Here one question arises: If the five aggregates are by nature 
not-self as the Buddhist claims, whence does the idea of the self 
come? What is this self which is the object of grasping (upadana)? 
The Buddhist's answer is that the idea of the self is a mental 
construct produced by unwise attention (ayoniso-manasikara). 
This constituted self is the object of grasping. Since the grasping 
of the self gives rise to suffering, one has to get rid of the idea of 
the self. This practical bearing is not found in Sartre's challenge 
to Husserl's egology. 

Although Sartre rejects the transcendental ego, he admits that 
there is an empirical ego constituted or ‘made-to-be’ by impure 
reflection. Here we find another similarity in Sartre's and the 
Buddhist's treatments of consciousness. Both of them reject the 
permanent ego and yet accept the empirical one. But the similarity 
ends here. Unlike the Buddhist, Sartre does not think that the 
empirical ego can give rise to suffering. Such an ego which is 
outside consciousness cannot be the cause of the suffering of 
consciousness because consciousness is without cause. The ego 
can appear as the motive of action and thereby as a cause of 
suffering only in the light of a project of consciousness. Other- 
wise the ego is neutral. The Buddhist differs from Sartre in this 
respect because the former thinks that consciousness is not with- 
out cause and that the empirical ego, which is a psychic factor 
(cetasika) within consciousness, can affect the condition of con- 
sciousness. 


THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL DESCRIPTION 
AND VIPASSANA 


Sartre and the Buddhist, however, give similar reasons for re- 
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jecting the permanent self. They deny the existence of the self 
because they cannot find it among the data given immediately 
to their experience. Employing the method called phenomeno- 
logical description, Sartre discovers only consciousness and 
self-consciousness and none of them is the transcendental ego 
or bears reference to it. The Buddhist, using the method called 
vipassana meditation, finds only five selfless aggregates; there is 
no self inside or outside them.5 In this respect, Sartre and the 
Buddhist are empiricists for the reason that they depend on the 
empirical investigation for proving the existence of the perma- 
nent self. When their investigation fails to reveal it, they 
conclude that no such self exists because there is no evidence 
for its existence. They reach the same conclusion because their 
methods of investigation are alike. Just as Sartre’s phenomeno- 
logical description aims at ‘returning to things themselves,’ so 
the Buddhist's vipassana meditation enables one to ‘see things 
as they are’ (yathabhittarh pajandti). The two methods have their 
foundation in reflective experience; that is, whereas phenom- 
enological description is possible on the basis of pure reflection, 
vipassand meditation is possible on the basis of wise attention 
(yoniso-manasikara).¢ Pure reflection and wise attention are just 
different names of the same activity, for they refer to a kind of 
reflection which limits itself to what is really given. Pure reflec- 
tion and wise attention are antithetical to impure reflection and 
unwise attention (ayoniso-manasikára) respectively. Sartre and 
the Buddhist share the view that the empirical self is consti- 
tuted by impure reflection or unwise attention which tends to 
assert more than it knows. They then maintain that once one 
practises phenomenological description or vipassana meditation, 
one sees only impersonal consciousness; the constituted ego 
disappears. 

Another similar feature in Sartre’s and the Buddhist’s meth- 
ods lies in the fact that they are both regressive methods. 
Phenomenological description, when applied to the person, 
passes from the psychic life to the free impersonal conscious- 
ness and ends up in nothingness. In like manner, vipassana 
meditation, when used for investigating the person, passes from 
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the psychic life to momentary acts of consciousness and stops 
there. However, it does not reach nothingness. One question 
arises here: If the two methods are regressive, why do the final 
outcomes of their investigation differ? From the Sartrean view- 
point, the Buddhist does not regress far enough. To this, the 
Buddhist would say that Sartre has gone too far. 


EMPTINESS 


Thus Sartre and the Buddhist hold different views on the inner 
structure of consciousness. According to Sartre, consciousness 
which is emptied of all egological structure is contentless; nei- 
ther object nor image nor desire is in consciousness. Image for 
Sartre is an act of consciousness, it is consciousness of some- 
thing. When we imagine tree, itis a tree that we are imagining, 
not our image of a tree. In the same way, desire is not a psychic 
entity dwelling in consciousness; rather it is consciousness of 
something as desirable. Hence nothing is contained in conscious- 
ness. Since all being is on the side of the object, consciousness is 
a total emptiness or nothingness. 

Although the Buddhist maintains that consciousness is not- 
self, he would not accept Sartre's view that consciousness is 
contentless. For the Buddhist, an image of the object is retained 
in consciousness and reproduced later by the act of recognition 
(ваййа). Furthermore, consciousness can never function in utter 
isolation; it always arises together with a number of psychic 
factors (cefasika). Desire, for example, is a psychic factor dwell- 
ing in consciousness. Consciousness desires an object because it 
contains desire. The Arahant has no desire for any object as his 
consciousness is emptied of desire. Thus consciousness in Bud- 
dhism is not contentless because it contains images and psychic 
factors. And in so far as it contains these psychic entities, con- 
sciousness cannot be regarded as a total emptiness or 
nothingness. It is “consciousness-and-something-more.” 
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SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 


In spite of this disagreement, the Buddhist would agree with 
Sartre’s view that consciousness is consciousness of something. 
The Buddhist says that consciousness is consciousness of the 
object (arammanari cintetiti сіНат). In Buddhism the relation 
between consciousness and its object is called phassa (contact). 
This phassa is likened to the notion of intentionality in phenom- 
enology. The Buddhist thinks that consciousness has contact 
with its object through one of six sense organs (бойға), viz. eye, 
ear, nose, tongue, body and mind. Here mind-door (manodvara) 
is the "sixth" sense which has all mental phenomena as its ob- 
jects. Consciousness can reflect upon itself and its psychic 
factors through this sixth sense. Without the mind-door, con- 
sciousness cannot know itself, just as a person without eye-door 
(cakkhudvara) cannot see a visible object. Through the mind-door 
consciousness knows itself as an object, not as a subject. That is 
consciousness by nature is not self-conscious, it is not implicitly 
aware of itself as awareness of the object. This means that con- 
sciousness in Buddhism lacks self-transparency which is 
regarded as the essential characteristic of the Sartrean conscious- 
ness. In this respect, the Buddhist's viewpoint is diametrically 
opposed to Sartre's. 

According to Sartre, self-consciousness is the “mode of exist- 
ence" of consciousness; that is, consciousness exists only to the 
extent that it appears to itself in the mode of self-consciousness. 
From this it follows that self-consciousness is the necessary con- 
dition of the existence of consciousness. Consciousness, 
therefore, is necessarily self-conscious; that is, consciousness is 
implicitly aware of itself as awareness of the object. This self- 
consciousness precludes an unconscious consciousness, Hence 
the Buddhist notion of subconsciousness (bhavarga-virfitna) has 
no place in Sartre’s model of consciousness. 

Thus the point on which there is a major discrepancy between 
Sartre and the Buddhist on the inner structure of consciousness 
is this: whereas for Sartre consciousness is consciousness of 
something plus self-consciousness, for the Buddhist conscious- 
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ness is consciousness ОҒ something sans self-consciousness. 
Since the two views are contraries, they cannot both be true. 
Whose view is right ? It is not easy to decide whether conscious- 
ness is self-conscious. In Western philosophy some thinkers like 
Descartes and Kant think that consciousness is self-conscious 
whereas Spinoza, Prichard and Jaakko Hintikka think other- 
wise. In Indian philosophy the Advaita Vedanta, the Prabhakara 
school of Pūrva Mimamsa and also the Sankhya-Yoga school 
advocate the view that consciousness is self-conscious or self- 
luminous (svaprakasa). This view is rejected by the Nyaya.? Even 
the Buddhists cannot find agreement among themselves on this 
issue. Whereas the early Buddhist and the Madhyamika main- 
tain that consciousness is not self-conscious, the Vijhanavadin 
holds the view that consciousness is self-conscious. All this 
shows that the problem of self-consciousness is indeed a peren- 
nial philosophical problem. 

The notion of consciousness as self-conscious is a vital one 
for Sartre’s ontology, for if consciousness is not accepted as nec- 
essarily self-conscious, then it would follow that consciousness 
cannot be implicitly aware of itself as not being the object, which 
would imply that consciousness is not nothingness. For Sartre 
consciousness is a negation of being because, when it is aware 
of something, consciousness is aware of itself as not-being-this- 
thing. To support his view, Sartre cites an example:§ I count the 
cigarettes which are in the case: they are a dozen. It is very pos- 
sible that I have no positional consciousness of counting them. 
If anyone should ask me, “what are you doing there?” I should 
reply at once that | am counting. This reply, says Sartre, aims 
not only at the immediately preceding consciousness which 1 
can know by reflection but also at those fleeting consciousnesses 
which have passed without being reflected on. The fact that 1 
сап recall my counting cigarettes proves that I have continuous 
nonpositional awareness of counting. From this it follows that 
consciousness is self-conscious. The early Buddhist would ar- 
guc that the fact of recollection here does not necessarily confirm 
the existence of self-consciousness. From the Buddhist view- 
point, each consciousness, on passing away, transmits its 
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potentialities to its immediate successor. The present conscious- 
ness is born an owner of potentialities belonging to all 
predecessors. And this explains how we can recall our conscious 
acts of counting cigarettes. Each counting consciousness, on 
passing away, transmits its potentialities to its successor. Recol- 
lection is possible on the basis of this continuity. No 
self-consciousness is involved here. 

The Buddhist’s argument sounds philosophically tenable to 
those who believe in the causal relations between two conscious- 
nesses. But it would be unacceptable to Sartre who rejects such 
causal relations. It may be added here that the Buddhist differs 
from Sartre on the issue of self-consciousness because the former 
believes in the existence of the sixth sense, i.e. mind-door. As 
we have seen, the Buddhist maintains that consciousness knows 
itself only through the mind-door. As such, consciousness can 
know itself always as an object, never as a subject. Since one 
consciousness can never know two objects at one time, it is 
impossible for consciousness to be conscious of itself when it is 
conscious of an object. From Sartre's viewpoint, the Buddhist 
seems to have confused self-consciousness with the reflective 
consciousness. In reflection, consciousness is aware of its pre- 
decessor as an object. The reflective consciousness, therefore, 
posits an object, but in its case the object is another act of con- 
sciousness. Here reflection is knowledge because there is a 
certain subject-object division. But self-consciousness is not 
knowledge, for consciousness is aware of itself as a subject. Self- 
awareness, says Sartre, is "an immediate, non-cognitive 
relation" of consciousness to itself. Thus self-consciousness and 
knowledge of the reflected consciousness are "two radically 
different phenomena."? Sartre would agree with the Buddhist 
view that one consciousness can posit one object at one time. 
Sartre, however, would add that when consciousness posits an 
object, it always has non-positional awareness of itself as being 
aware of the object. Each consciousness has this basic structure: 
awareness of an object and implicit awareness of being aware of the 
object. То our mind, Sartre's elucidation sounds plausible. How- 
ever, the early Buddhist would find it difficult to accept the 
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Sartrean viewpoint because he believes in the existence of the 
mind-door. Brushing away the notion of the mind-door, the 
Vijfiánavadin of Mahayana Buddhism regards consciousness as 
self-conscious. 


THE BEING OF THE OBJECT 


According to Sartre, consciousness is consciousness of some- 
thing. If consciousness had nothing to be posited as its object, 
then it would become absolute nothingness; it would not exist 
as a "pure appearance." Thus the appearance of consciousness 
presupposes the existence of the object. This indicates that the 
existence of the object is the “constitutive structure” of con- 
sciousness; that is, consciousness is born supported by the object 
which exists in itself, Since Sartre holds the view that the object 
has existence independent of consciousness, he may be regarded 
as a realist. That Sartre's philosophy is realist can be gathered 
from the following statement by Sartre: “What was very impor- 
tant to me was realism, in other words, the idea that the world 
existed as І saw it and that objects I perceived were real.” 
Like Sartre, the Buddhist thinks that consciousness is con- 
sciousness of an object. Consciousness cannot arise without 
causes. Since the object is a necessary cause for the arising of 
consciousness, consciousness cannot arise without the object. 
Consciousness in Buddhism is born supported by the existence 
of the object. The Buddhist is also a realist because he holds that 
the material object (r#pa) is non-mental and independent of 
consciousness. The Buddhist, however, differs from Sartre on 
the question of the existence of the object. For Sartre the exist- 
ence of the object or being-in-itself is wholly independent or 
Selbständig, it is a full positivity which is permanent and non- 
temporal. For the Buddhist the existence of objects is 
interdependent (paticcasamuppanna); nothing exists in itself. The 
object is in a state of perpetual flux or flow (santati); hence it is 
impermanent and temporal. This means that there is no being- 
in-itself in Buddhism. The object has neither being nor 
non-being; rather it is a becoming (bhava). The Buddhist thinks 
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that to accept either being or non-being amounts to holding an 
extreme view: “Everything is; this, Кассӣпа, is one extreme 
view. Everything is not; this the second extreme view. Avoiding 
both these extremes, the Tathagata teaches a doctrine by the 
middle path."!! And what is accepted as the middle path in this 
connection is the concept of becoming which, according to 
Hegel, is a synthesis of being and non-being. Thus we agree 
with T.W. Rhys Davids’ remarks: “According to the Buddhist, 
there is no Being, there is only a Becoming."1? 


NOTHINGNESS AND SUNNATA 


In Sartre’s philosophy consciousness or being-for-itself is de- 
scribed as a lack or total emptiness. What consciousness lacks is 
the being of the object. Consciousness, therefore, is nothingness. 
In Buddhism, on the contrary, consciousness is not nothingness. 
When consciousness is described as 'void' or 'empty' (sufifia), 
the term ‘suñña’ is used as a synonym foranattà (not-self). Hence 
consciousness is empty because it is “empty of a self and any- 
thing belonging to a self,” not because it is a lack of the being of 
the object. Consciousness and the object have the same type of 
existence, i.e. instantaneous being. They arise and perish in 
every moment; in brief, they are momentary (khanika). A mo- 
ment of consciousness, however, is much shorter than that of 
the object as seventeen conscious moments are equal to one 
moment of an object. The rapid succession of moments of con- 
sciousness constitutes the ‘stream of consciousness’ 
(vififidnasota) which flows on uninterruptedly. 


MOMENTARINESS 


Although Sartre would reject the Buddhist's contention that the 
being of the object is instantaneous, he would agree with the 
latter’s view that consciousness is momentary. In fact, Sartre 
advocated the instantaneous conception of consciousness in The 
Transcendence of the Ego, in which he maintains that conscious- 
ness is instantaneous or momentary and that the instants of 
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consciousness succeed one another, forming the "stream of con- 
sciousness." It should be noted that Sartre, like the Buddhist, 
uses the term 'stream of consciousness' to describe the continual 
flux of conscious acts. He then faces the same problem which 
the Buddhist tries to solve: If consciousness is momentary or 
instantaneous, what unifies the discrete moments of conscious- 
ness in such a way that they constitute the self-same stream of 
experience? Having rejected the permanent self, Sartre and the 
Buddhist can never admit that the unification is effected by a 
permanent entity dwelling in consciousness. They categorically 
assert that it is consciousness that unifies itself."How can con- 
Sciousness unify itself? To this question, Sartre and the Buddhist 
give different answers. 


THE UNITY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


In The Transcendence of the Ego, Sartre says that consciousness 
unifies itself “by a play of transversal intentionalities.” By this 
he means that each instant of consciousness has intentional ref- 
erence to its predecessor and successor by acts of retention and 
protention. This is to say that the present consciousness is modi- 
fied by the retention of the 'just past' consciousness and the 
protention of the anticipated consciousness.’ Sartre, however, 
does not think that the acts of retention and protention can be 
taken as causal relations. For Sartre, each instant of conscious- 
ness is spontaneous or self-caused; there is no causal relation 
between any two instants. As Sartre himself says: “Between two 
consciousnesses there is no cause and effect relationship ... One 
consciousness is not the cause of another.”14 In this respect, 
Sartre’s position is diametrically opposed to that of the Bud- 
dhist who says that “apart from conditions, there is no arising 
of сопѕсіоиѕпеѕ.”15 The Buddhist maintains that the unity of 
consciousness is effected by causal relations; that is, two con- 
secutive moments of consciousness are causally related by way 
of contiguity (anantara-), immediacy (samanantara-) absence (naf- 
thi-) and disappearance (vigata-paccaya).16 The effect of the four 
causal relations is similar to that of Sartre’s transversal 
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intentionalities. In Buddhism each moment of consciousness is 
subdivided into three submoments, namely, genesis (uppada), 
development (fhiti) and dissolution (bhaiga). At the submoment 
of genesis, consciousness is generated by potentialities belong- 
ing to the "just past" consciousness; this is a ‘retention’ of the 
past. At the sub-moment of dissolution, the present conscious- 
ness, on passing away, transmits all the potentialities to its 
immediate successor; this is a ‘protention’ into the future. The 
Buddhist regards the act of transmission as a causal relation. 
This view would be unacceptable to Sartre. 

Having rejected causal relations between consciousnesses, 
Sartre, in Being and Nothingness, finds it impossible to establish 
even the 'slightest connection' between two instants of con- 
sciousness. In his opinion, an instant exists in the self-inclusion 
of identity as a being-in-itself. In Sartre's ontology the in-itself 
is an isolated being which does not admit any forms of relation. 
As such, the relation between instants which are in-itselfs is 
inconceivable. Facing this difficulty, Sartre, in Being and Noth- 
ingness, abandons the instantaneous conception of 
consciousness, substituting for it the conception of conscious- 
ness as ekstatic unity. In that work consciousness is not 
instantaneous; rather it is continuous. "There has been no break 
in continuity within the flux of the temporal development."7 
Here the question as to what unifies consciousness does not 
arise. This is because the ekstatic unity is the inner structure of 
consciousness. Consciousness does not exist first as a discrete 
instant in order to be unified afterwards; consciousness is al- 
ways already an ekstatic unity which simultaneously exists in 
the three dimensions of past, present and future. 

Itis interesting to note here that the Buddhist who adheres to 
the theory of momentariness does not face the difficulty that 
makes Sartre disown the theory of instantaneousness of con- 
sciousness. Why is it so? This is because Sartre and the Buddhist 
hold different views on the ontological status of the instant of 
consciousness. Sartre, following Hume, thinks that each instant 
of consciousness is a "distinct existence"; it is a being-in-itself. 
He, therefore, fails to establish the relation between the instants. 
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The Buddhist, on the contrary, does not grant the status of ‘dis- 
tinct existence’ to an instant of consciousness. Each instant of 
consciousness is “dependently originated”; therefore, it cannot 
exist in itself. Having no independent existence, the instant is 
not a being-in-itself, to use Sartre's terminology; rather it is a 
becoming. Thus, in its fundamental structure, the instant of 
consciousness cannot exist in isolation; it is causally related to 
its predecessor and successor. Each instant is a part of a whole 
process. Considered outside the process, the instant is a mere 
abstraction; it has no existence in its own right. 


TEMPORALITY 


As mentioned above, the Sartrean consciousness is an ekstatic 
unity of the past, present and future. This means that conscious- 
ness is temporal; that is, temporality is the infra-structure of 
consciousness. Consciousness is aware of its original temporal- 
ity in the mode of self-consciousness.18 In Buddhism 
consciousness is said to be temporal in the sense of being, im- 
permanent (anicca). For the Buddhist, time is not the original 
structure of consciousness; rather it is a concept (paññatti) which 
is constituted by our awareness of the rapid succession of 
events,'? Thus it is on the basis of reflection upon the rapid suc- 
cession of conscious moments that temporality arises. This 
temporality in Buddhism may be likened to Sartre’s psychic 
temporality.?? 


SUBCONSCIOUSNESS 


So far we have considered how Sartre and the Buddhist account 
for the unity and continuity of consciousness. But their expla- 
nations cover only the waking state of consciousness. There 
remains the problem of the continuity of consciousness during 
dreamless sleep or susupti. Does the stream of consciousness 
stop flowing when man is in deep sleep? This question cannot 
be answered in Sartre's framework. Sartre's method of phenom- 
enological description is based on reflective experience. Since 
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there is no experience to be reflected upon in dreamless sleep, 
Sartre's method does not entitle him to deal with the question 
as to what becomes of consciousness when man is in deep sleep. 
The Buddhist's method of vipassana meditation cannot do bet- 
ter, for it has the same limitation. The Buddhist, however, tries 
to answer the above question, though he cannot provide em- 
pirical evidence. He says that consciousness of a man who is in 
dreamless sleep continues to flow in the state of bhavanga, The 
Buddhist thus develops the theory of bhavanga-viftitana or sub- 
consciousness. Subconsciousness is the ‘process-freed’ 
(vithimutta) consciousness which cannot be known by reflection 
because it is under the “threshold of consciousness."?! Although 
its existence cannot be proved by experience, it is postulated by 
the Buddhist in order to justify the continuity of consciousness 
during dreamless sleep. Sartre would reject the Buddhist's no- 
tion of subconsciousness for the same reason that makes him 
reject Husserl's doctrine of the transcendental ego; that is, sub- 
consciousness cannot be found among the data of reflective 
experience. Taking into account only what is given immediately 
to his experience, Sartre would have to reject the Buddhist's 
notion of subconsciousness. The Buddhist, however, finds it 
necessary to introduce the conception of subconsciousness if he 
wants to justify not only the continuity of consciousness during 
dreamless sleep but also the theory of karma and rebirth. 


KARMA AND REBIRTH 


According to the Upanisadic thinkers, atman is immortal; it is 
reborn into a new life after the dissolution of the body. In spite 
of rejecting atman, the Buddhist retains the Upanisadic theory 
of rebirth. If there is no immortal self, what then is reborn into 
the next life? For the Buddhist, it is consciousness which is re- 
born in the subconscious state. He makes it clear that it is not 
one and the same consciousness that transmigrates from one 
life to another life. The death-consciousness (сиН-сіНа) in the 
preceding life perishes, immediately giving birth to the rebirth- 
consciousness (patisandhi-citta) in the succeeding life. The two 
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consciousnesses are “neither the same nor different,” though 
they are essentially of the nature of subconsciousness.?? In this 
way, the Buddhist claims to have avoided the two extremes, 
namely, eternalism and annihilationism. The Buddhist is not 
eternalist because he rejects the permanent self. Neither is he 
annihilationist because he believes in rebirth. 

Having rejected the permanent self, Sartre is not an eternal- 
ist. But from the Buddhist’s viewpoint Sartre is annihilationist 
because he does not believe in rebirth. Death for Sartre is “the 
nihilation of all my possibilities,"?3 hence rebirth of conscious- 
ness after death is impossible. Each life is complete in itself; it is 
“a unique life—that is, a life which does not begin again, a life 
in which one never recovers his stroke.”24 Sartre assumes that 
there is no rebirth because he cannot find a reason for it. He 
writes: “It is absurd that we are born; it is absurd that we die.”25 
According to Sartre, how consciousness is born from a particu- 
lar embryo is a metaphysical problem; “and this problem is 
perhaps insoluble.” Here the Buddhist would disagree with 
Sartre. For the Buddhist, man is born owing to his karma; that is 
the rebirth-consciousness is caused and conditioned by the Re- 
productive karma (Janaka-kamma). The Arahant whose 
karma-energy is exhausted is not reborn after death. This sug- 
gests that the Buddhist theory of rebirth is closely connected 
with the doctrine of karma. 

In Buddhism karma or action is defined by cetana ог inten- 
tion. By intention the Buddhist understands the self-centred, 
goal-directed and result-oriented volitional disposition of the 
ordinary person (puthujjana). The Buddhist takes intention to 
be the determinant of human actions, especially bodily and ver- 
bal actions: "Having intended, one does action by body, speech 
and mind."? This statement clearly establishes that there is a 
temporal distinction or time lapse between intention and ac- 
tion. Action is not free because it is causally produced by 
intention which is determined by greed (Горла), hatred (dosa) 
and delusion (moha)—the threefold root (māla) of unwholesome 
action. The action which is done out of the threefold defilement 
is stored up in subconsciousness and produces resuit in the 
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future. “Threefold, however, is the result of karma: ripening 
during this life-time, ripening in the next pirth, ripening in later 
births.”2’ Hence man's present condition is determined by his 
past karma. What he is accords with what he did; that is, man is 
‘heir to his action’ (kamma-dayada). 

Like the Buddhist, Sartre defines action by intention. What 
he means by intention is “a choice of the end."?* Sartre seems to 
deny any time lapse between forming an intention and actually 
acting. Thus to make a choice of the end is to act. As such, inten- 
tion is not a cause of action; it is action itself. For Sartre action is 
free because the end that one chooses is in the future; hence it 
cannot be thought of as an occurrence that precedes and caus- 
ally brings about the action. Now it is clear that Sartre’s action 
theory is different from that of the Buddhist. Whereas the Bud- 
dhist holds that human action is to be understood as causally 
produced by antecedent conditions in the agent's consciousness, 
Sartre thinks that human action can be explained only іп а te- 
leological fashion, that is, by appeal to the agent's end or goal 
which cannot be regarded as causally related to action. In Bud- 
dhism action is not free because it is determined and motivated 
by the three motives, namely, greed, hatred and delusion, but 
in Sartre’s philosophy action is free because the so-called mo- 
tives are outside consciousness and have meaning only within 
the compass of the project towards the end. 

Sartre, however, would agree with the Buddhist view that 
man is what he makes of himself. For Sartre man is defined by 
his action: “he is therefore nothing else but the sum of his ac- 
tions.”3! What man has done in the past is his “essence”; it is 
what it is. Here we come across another difference between the 
Buddhist and Sartre. According to the Buddhist, essence pre- 
cedes existence; that is, man’s past karma determines and 
conditions his present existence. But, for Sartre, existence pre- 
cedes essence; that is, man's past action is surpassed by his 
present existence, at the present human reality is not what it is. 
This means that for Sartre the past action, being cut off from the 
present by self-consciousness, does not determine man’s present 
condition. What man has done lapses into the past without the 
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possibility of producing a result in the future. Hence the 
Buddhist's view on the retribution of action is unacceptable to 
Sartre. The Buddhist holds that human action is accumulated 
by consciousness and transmitted to its successor through 
causal relations. And by this process karma-energy is transmit- 
ted from one consciousness to another. The present 
consciousness is born an owner of the past karma and experi- 
ences its fruit which ripens at that moment. This retribution of 
karma presupposes the cause-effect relationship between con- 
sciousnesses. Since Sartre has rejected such relationship, he has 
ruled out the possibility of the retribution of action in his phi- 
losophy. 


FREEDOM 


Sartre would not accept the Buddhist view about the cause-ef- 
fect relationship between consciousnesses because this view is 
against his own notion of freedom. According to Sartre, con- 
sciousness is free as it is spontaneous or self-caused. That each 
consciousness has causal independence is proved by the fact 
that when consciousness posits its immediate predecessor as its 
object, it is aware of itself as not being the reflected conscious- 
ness. For Sartre this reflective separation entails the suspension 
of causality. Here Sartre's position is not tenable as he seems to 
confuse psychological negation with causal independence. Psycho- 
logical negation is an insufficient premise from which one can 
draw a conclusion for causal independence. The mere fact that 
consciousness is implicitly aware of itself as not being its im- 
mediate predecessor does not prove that the two 
consciousnesses have no causal relation. Sartre’s phenomeno- 
logical description entitles him to describe an aspect of 
consciousness as it appears to reflection. As such, the method 
excludes the notion of "cause" which is in principle “prior” to 
the appearance of consciousness. Since the method is a descrip- 
tion of “what appears,” a causal investigation is a priori 
impossible. 

Nevertheless the view that consciousness is self-caused or 
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spontaneous is vital for Sartre’s notion of freedom. Conscious- 
ness is free because it is not causally related to anything. This 
causal independence enables consciousness to wrench itself 
away from the object, to break off with its own past and to tear 
itself away from what it will be in the future. Here Sartre uses 
the term ‘freedom’ as a synonym for spontaneity or uncaused 
origination, This type of freedom is the inner structure of con- 
sciousness and may be characterized as ontological freedom. In 
this respect, the Buddhist view is rather different from Sartre’s, 
For the Buddhist, consciousness is dependently originated; it is 
not spontaneous or self-caused. The conception of spontaneous 
consciousness is not acceptable to the Buddhist because it is 
incompatible with the law of Dependent Origination 
(paticcasamuppada). Thus if by freedom one means uncaused 
origination, then consciousness in Buddhism is not free. 


FREEDOM FROM DESIRE 


Sartre also uses the term freedom in the sense of ‘undetermined 
choice.’ For Sartre consciousness and choice аге опе and the 
same thing. Consciousness is free as its intention or choice of 
the end is determined neither by causes nor by motives. Sartre 
says that causes and motives, far from determining the choice, 
appear only in the light of the project towards the end.3? Here 
freedom of choice may be characterized as psychological freedom. 
As we have seen, in Buddhism the ordinary person (puthujjana) 
has no such freedom because his intention (cetana) is determined 
by desire (tanha) which manifests itself in the forms of the three- 
fold root of action, namely, greed, hatred and delusion. The 
ordinary person, however, can gradually liberate himself by get- 
ting rid of desire. And his freedom is present in inverse 
proportion to desire; the less desire he has in his consciousness, 
the more freedom he obtains. Man has absolute freedom only 
when he attains Nirvana which is described as “freedom from 
desire.”33 For the Buddhist, only the consciousness of a liberated 
person (Arahant) is free because it is totally emptied of desire. 

It is worth noting that the Buddhist, unlike Sartre, does not 
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look upon freedom as the inner structure of consciousness. In 
contrast with Sartre’s statement that consciousness is freedom, 
the Buddhist would rather say that consciousness is born with- 
out freedom, but it can become free. In Buddhism consciousness 
becomes free only when it realizes Nirvāna. This view is differ- 
ent from that of Sartre who says that “man does not exist first in 
order to be free subsequently, there is no difference between 
the being of man and his being free.” For the Buddhist, man is 
born without freedom because at that moment his conscious- 
ness is full of desire. Man can obtain freedom when desire is 
eliminated from his consciousness. Hence freedom is incompat- 
ible with desire. There is no such incompatibility in Sartre's 
notion of freedom. According to Sartre, consciousness is free ав 
its original choice is free. Consciousness chooses because it is a 
desire to be the in-itself which it lacks. Without desire, con- 
sciousness would stop choosing and freedom would be 
meaningless. For freedom to be meaningful, consciousness has 
to exercise its choice, and to make a choice, consciousness must 
have the desire to be. From this it follows that freedom cannot be 
separated from desire. Since Sartre defines desire as “a lack of 
being” and takes freedom to be “synonymous with lack,” it 
is quite legitimate to assume that desire and freedom are one 
and the same thing. 

Thus, unlike Sartre who holds the view that freedom is not 
incompatible with desire, the Buddhist maintains that freedom 
is freedom from desire. From the Buddhist viewpoint the Sartrean 
consciousness is not absolutely free for the reason that it is de- 
termined, by desire, to choose the ideal, i.e. the 
being-in-itself-for-itself. Every free choice presupposes alterna- 
tives, but in the case of the ideal there is no alternative. Hence 
consciousness is not free not to choose its ultimate goal, though 
it is free to choose the means thereto. The Buddhist thinks that 
so far as man has to choose under compulsion of desire, he is 
doomed to frustration and suffering. Desire, therefore, is the 
cause of suffering. As stated in the Mahasatipatthana-Sutta: 
^What, now, is the Noble Truth of the Origin of Suffering? It is 
desire (tankā) which gives rise to fresh rebirth, and, bound up 
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with pleasure and lust, now here, now there, finds ever fresh 
delight.”3? To overcome suffering, one has to destroy its cause, 
i.e,, desire. Once desire is eliminated from consciousness, one 
realizes Nirvana which is sometimes described as “freedom from 
all suffering" (sabbadukkhapamocana).38 


FREEDOM FROM SUFFERING 


Sartre would agree with the Buddhist view that desire gives 
tise to suffering. Consciousness, as the desire to be, has a per- 
manent attention towards an identification with the being of 
the object. Such an identification is impossible because all iden- 
tification with the being-in-itself requires the disappearance of 
consciousness. As such, it is an ideal that can never be realized 
by consciousness. As consciousness always desires to realize 
this unrealizable ideal, it is regarded as a “useless passion.” And 
this passion is a constant cause of frustration and suffering. It is 
not possible for man to overcome this suffering because his 
desire for the ideal is neither satiable nor destructible. For Sartre 
desire cannot be eliminated from consciousness because it is the 
inner structure of consciousness. The elimination of desire 
would require the disappearance of consciousness. Since con- 
sciousness always has desire, it is subject to suffering for ever. 
The complete cessation of suffering is impossible in Sartre's philoso- 
phy. That is why Sartre says that so long as consciousness 
appears in the world, it is “by nature an unhappy conscious- 
ness with no possibility of surpassing its unhappy state.”4 
Here the Buddhist is rather different. He believes that it is 
possible for consciousness to surpass its unhappy state. Con- 
sciousness will be free from al] suffering if desire is eliminated: 
"What, monks, is the Noble Truth of the Cessation of Suffering? 
It is the complete fading away and extinction of this desire."*! 
In this respect, the Buddhist's difference from Sartre is due to 
the fact that for the former desire is destructible whereas for the 
latter it is not. In Buddhism desire is regarded, not as the inner 
structure of consciousness, but as one of the unwholesome psy- 
chic factors (akusala-cetasika) which can be found only in 
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unwholesome consciousness. Since desire is not present in all 
kinds of consciousness, it is legitimate to assume that some con- 
sciousness exists without desire. For instance, the Arahant's 
consciousness is emptied of desire. It follows that the elimina- 
tion of desire does not require the disappearance of 
consciousness. Only suffering is overcome when its cause, de- 
sire, is destroyed. Thus Nirvana or freedom from suffering is a 
realizable ideal in Buddhism. The ultimate goal of the Buddhist 
religious life is the attainment of Nirvana. 


“The purpose of the religious life does not consist in acquiring alms, 
honour, or fame, nor in gaining morality, concentration, or the eye of 
knowledge. That which is unshakeable freedom of mind, this is the 
goal of the religious life, this the pith, this the culmination,”#2 


THE BUDDHIST AND SARTREAN ETHICS 


According to the Buddhist, Nirvana is attainable not only іп 
theory but also in practice. To attain Nirvana, one has to follow 
the way of life conducive to the cessation of suffering 
(dukkhanirodhagaminipatipada). This way of life is governed by 
the standards of moral conduct generally regarded as Buddhist 
ethics. It is known as the “Middle Path” (Majjhima-patipada) 
because it avoids two extremes: indulgence in sensual pleasure 
(kamasukhallikanuyoga) and self-mortification (attakilama- 
thanuyoga).’ This Middle Path is referred to as the Noble 
Eightfold Path (Ariya-atthangikamagga) because it is composed 
of eight factors, namely: 


1. Right Understanding Samma-ditthi 

2. Right Thought Samma-sankappa 

3. Right Speech Sammá-vàcà 

4. Right Action Sammá-kammanta 

5. Right Livelihood Sammi-àjiva 

6. Right Effort 5аттйа-ойуйта 

7. Right Mindfulness Samma-sati 

8. Right Concentration Samma-samadhi 

The figurative expression ‘path’ (magga) should not mislead 
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us into thinking that the single factors have to be followed and 
practised one after the other in numerical order as in the list 
above. In practice, factors three to five, which form the section 
of ‘morality’ (sila), have to be perfected first. Morality is the in- 
tention present in one who abstains from killing, stealing, etc., 
or in one who fulfils the observances.? To develop moral habit, 
one has to observe various rules of conduct prescribed by the 
Buddha. Having acquired moral habit, one is capable of prac- 
tising factors six to eight, which constitute the section of 
‘concentration’ (samadhi). The three factors form parts of the 
Buddhist method known as ‘concentration meditation’ (samatha- 
bhavana). After that preparation, one is capable of practising the 
first two factors forming the section of ‘wisdom’ (pania), This 
Buddhist method called ‘insight meditation’ (vipassana-bhavana) 
aims at developing Right Understanding and Right Thought. 

Now itis clear that in the Buddhist ethics Nirvana or freedom 
(vimutti) is the ultimate goal and the Middle Path, consisting of 
morality, concentration and wisdom, the means for reaching the 
goal. Prescribed rules of conduct have to be observed by the 
aspirant for freedom, The rules bid one perform action condu- 
cive to freedom, Once freedom is obtained, the rules may be 
discarded. Just as а man abandons a raft after using it to cross a 
river, so also the liberated person gives up dhamma after attain- 
ing Nirvana; һе is beyond good and evil: 


“1 have taught a doctrine similar to a raft—it is for crossing over, 
not for carrying. You, monks, who understand that the teaching is 
similar to a raft, should give up even good things (dhamma); how 
much more so then should you give up сой things (айһатта)." 45 


In the Sartrean ethics, freedom is the goal of human action; it 
is the end in itself, for Sartre declares that “freedom, in respect 
of concrete circumstances, can have no other end and aim but 
itself.” The actions of a man of good faith have the quest of 
freedom as their ultimate significance. In Sartre's ethics, how- 
ever, there is no prescribed means ог magga for bringing about 
the end. This is because Sartre, unlike the Buddhist, takes free- 
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dom to be the inner structure of consciousness. Although man 
is always already free, he hides freedom from himself by put- 
ting himself in bad faith. To liberate his being, man need not 
observe any rules of conduct. What is required for escaping bad 
faith is the realization that one is free. For Sartre, to follow any 
prescribed rules of conduct involves bad faith, for they enable 
man to escape the existential burden of free choice. Hence the 
so-called ‘prescribed morality’ (paññatti-sīla) іп the Buddhist 
ethics has no place in Sartre's ethics. 


THE RADICAL CONVERSION 


In spite of all this, we find what is similar to the last section of 
the Buddhist ‘Path’ inSartre's ethics. That is, the Buddhist thinks 
that wisdom (parta) which realizes Nirvana has to be developed 
by practising insight meditation. Sartre likewise maintains that 
man can escape bad faith by purifying reflection.*? А man of bad 
faith refuses to recognize what he really is, namely, a being who 
is both facticity and transcendence.f5 He tries to forget that his past 
or facticity is always already surpassed by his future-oriented 
choice, seeking either to maintain or revive the past. His im- 
pure reflection which is in bad faith constitutes the empirical 
self out of past conscious acts and mistakes it for his true being. 
Identifying his being with the empirical self, the man of bad 
faith takes root in the world. 


“He does not even imagine any longer the possibility of getting out 
of the world, for he has given to himself the type of existence of the 
rock, the consistency, the inertia, the capacity of being-in-the-midst- 
of-the-world.”49 


He thus has a ‘wrong view’ (micchaditthi), to use Buddhist 
terminology. His “deliverance and salvation” can be achieved 
only after a “radical conversion.” © Since bad faith is a refusal to 
recognize one’s true being, deliverance from bad faith requires 
the recognition of that being. This recognition would result in 
“а self-recovery of being which was previously corrupted."5! 
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The self-recovery Sartre calls authenticity or good faith. How can 
man recognize his true being ? It is through pure reflection that 
man recognizes what he really is. Through it he realizes that the 
meaning of the world and values have their origin in his own 
intentionality. Having realized this, he lives in the world with 
the spirit of play. 

Sartre, therefore, says that “play ... releases subjectivity.” 
Through it man himself sets the value and rules for his acts and 
consents to play only according to the rules which he himself 
has established and defined. “As a result, there is in a sense 
"little reality’ in the world."* Through the spirit of play man 
approaches the world as a playground, having no attachment 
to it; he, therefore, "could not be concerned with possessing a 
being in the world."5' He takes the world symbolically and play- 
fully, not appropriately and seriously. He lets the earth support 
him, but does not succumb to the illusion that he can acquire its 
permanence, Consequently he liberates himself from the motive 
of the desire to be the being-in-itself-for-itself. According to J.P. 
Fell, “this will mean, to those familiar with L'Étre el le Néant, 
that Sartre is calling for a radical conversion that delivers one from 
the metaphysical quest for an ideal being." 5: 

Thus the radica! conversion consists in a change from a life in 
bad faith to a life of authenticity. This radica! change affects not 
only man's attitude towards the world but also his way of life. 
He lives in the world with the spirit of detachment. We find some- 
thing similar to Sartre's notion of radical conversion in 
Buddhism where the ordinary person (puthujjana) is said to be 
transformed into the Arahant or liberated person. Seeing the true 
nature of things, the Arahant has a new attitude towards life; his 
picture of the world (рарайса) has been destroyed. Finding no 
“reality” in the world, he has no desire to possess anything. The 
Arahant, like Sartre's man of good faith, lives in the world with the 
spirit of detachment: 


"Not constituting, not thinking out for being or for non-being, he 


grasps after nothing in the world; not grasping, һе is not troubled; 
being untroubled, he himself attains Nirvana.” 
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CONCLUSION 


The conclusion which we can draw from the foregoing com- 
parisons is that for both Sartre and the Buddhist consciousness 
is emptied of the permanent self. Being aware of its emptiness, 
consciousness has the desire to be something that it is not. To 
fulfill its desire (tanha), consciousness constitutes the empirical 
self through impure reflection or unwise attention (ayoniso- 
manasikara), 

According to Sartre, consciousness identifies its true being 
with the empirical self and thereby takes root in the world. 
Forgetting that it is by nature an impersonal spontaneity, con- 
sciousness is in bad faith (mauvaise foi). Consciousness, however, 
can liberate itself from bad faith and establish itself in good faith 
through pure reflection and the spirit of play. 

According to the Buddhist, consciousness clings to the em- 
pirical self (attavadupadana) and thereby loses itself in the world; 
it is in the state of ignorance (avijja). Nevertheless conscious- 
ness can free itself from ignorance through the wise attention 
(yoniso-manasikara) of insight meditation (vipassana-bhavand). 
Hence the Buddhist, like Sartre, grants the highest value to free- 
dom of consciousness. The life which is worth living is the life 
of freedom or vimutti. Man can live with freedom after a radical 
conversion. 

Thus Sartre and the Buddhist alike believe in the possibility 
of the radical conversion that results in the deliverance of con- 
sciousness from the phenomenal world (рарайса), the meaning 
of which is constituted by consciousness itself. And it is Hiis be- 
lief in the radical conversion that brings Sartre's existentialism closest 
to early Buddhism. 


NOTES 


See above. pp. 100-103. 

2 СЕ 5.1У. 384: "Both formerly and now also, Anuradha, it is just suffer- 
ing and the cessation of suffering that I proclaim.” 

3 See above, pp. 37, 116. 
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